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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 





NATIONAL 


A Profitable Line To Sell 


Steady sales that give complete satisfaction and bring customers back to 
your store again and again, await the dealer who sells NATIONAL HARD- 
WARE. 

Here’s our No. 88 Adjustable Storm-Proof Door Hanger—extremely well 
known and always in demand. 

This hanger carries the door closer to the rail than any other adjustable 
hanger we know of. 

Being made of heavy gauge steel it has great carrying capacity, and its 
anti-friction steel roller bearings insure easy running. 

No brackets are necessary with our Storm-Proof Rail, shown below, as the 
rail itself forms a continuous bracket. 

National Hangers are packed one pair in a neat box complete with bolts 
for attaching and lag-screws and end-caps for the rail. 

All these unusual features are strong selling points, and profits are larger 
because we supply you direct. How’s your stock? 





National Manufacturing Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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merchant’s stock of pep is 

prone to sink to a low level. 
The vacation spirit is in the air, 
and even the store efficiency seems 
ready to knock off work and hit for 
the wilds. It is the time of: the 
year when all the available rela- 
tives of the office boy hold their an- 
nual funerals, and the bookkeeper 
yawns over a week old trial bal- 
ance. 

The shelves and cases taken on 
a layer of dust, and the broom goes 
stale for want of exercise. The 
boss humps over his desk with a 
far-away look in his eye, and the 
every-day salesman watches the 
clock and frankly yearns for clos- 
ing time. The whole town seems 
run down at the heel and ready for 
the cleaner. Shipments accumu- 
late, deliveries drag, discounts are 
forgotten. There is an epidemic 
abroad with all the ear-marks of 


S| mercha is the season when a 


laziness. Some one seems to be 
throwing sand in the business 
gears. 


Overhead Still on the Job 


However, there is one little par- 
asite that hot weather fails to 
hamper. Most of us affectionately 
refer to it as “overhead,” and it 
never heeds a whistle nor com- 
Plains of spring fever. More than 
that, it doesn’t seem to know what 
the word vacation means, and it 
never takes a lay-off. Just as long 
as the business clock ticks, little 
friend overhead sticks on the job, 


piling up headaches for the pro- 
prietor. It is as steady as Niagara 
Falls and contrary to precedent it 
takes on weight during the hot 
weather. 

Overhead is a tricky proposition, 
and the man who watches it has 
mighty few opportunities for cat 
naps in daylight hours. In fact it 
is rather up to the owner of a grow- 
ing business to administer a few 
doses of molasses and sulphur and 
keep about two laps ahead of his 
expenses. Unless he does, he is 
apt to detect symptoms of poor 
health in his profit sheet. 

Strange to say, the epidemic of 
tired feeling that hovers around 
your store is just as busy with the 
purchasing public just now. There 
are customers in your town to-day 
who actually imagine they are too 
tired to do their necessary buying. 
This lack of “pep” on their part 
means to them only a little tempo- 
rary inconvenience from going 
without some of the things they 
really should have. To you, how- 
ever, it means a shrinkage in the 
cash drawer and a swelling in the 
percentage of business cost. 

Instead of looking on July and 
August as good loafing months, the 
progressive merchant should view 
them as likely periods for push and 
hustle; as ideal months for the birth 
of new ideas and plans boosted by 
snappy, pertinent and regular ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Just as a man feels and looks 
hot and mussy in the summer 
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Putting the Hot Weather 
Months on the Pay Roll 


Making the Windows and Store Interior 
Comfortable for Customers—the Effect 
of Refreshing Air on the Cash Registers 


By LLEW S. SOULE 


months, so does the average hard- 
ware store. A bath, a shave and a 
clean shirt build up hot weather 
energy and enthusiasm with man 
and a good house-cleaning followed 
by a few new stunts in merchandise 
arrangements, will likewise do won- 
ders for the store. Appearance 
counts more in summer time than 
at any other season, because at 
that time the customer is more ex- 
acting. The heat has wilted his 
collar and given him a grouch that 
must be removed before a sale be- 
comes even a possibility. No won- 
der he baiks a hot, stuffy sales- 
room, smothered in dust and in- 
habited by listless salesmen whose 
minds are wandering in shady 
dells. Just when his heart yearns 
for coolness and clean surround- 
ings he fails to see either satisfac- 
tion or humor in dust and disarray. 
Perhaps that is the reason the cor- 
ner drug store picks up on the 
strays of the buying public when 
the thermometer takes the upgrade. 


Hints for Handling Hot Weather Cus- 
tomers 


The merchant who expects to 
harvest a crop of hot weather cur- 
rency must make his store the cool- 
est place in his town, and then tell 
the overheated public all about it. 
He should arrange to have a big 
cooler of filtered water near the 
back of the main salesroom, with 
plenty of clean paper cups, and a 
standing invitation for the thirsty 
to take a drink with him. People 
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appreciate cold water and cool air, 
and if your stock is well displayed 
they will show their appreciation 
by placing an order on the way out. 
Don’t pester the fellow who comes 
in for a drink and a breath of cool 
air. If you do you may kill the 
whole advertising effect of your 
plan. Greet him pleasantly, when 
he springs that old remark, “I just 
dropped in to get a drink” and lead 
him to believe that your sole am- 
bition in life is to see that his thirst 
is quenched. When he leaves hand 
him a cheery “come again.” 
However, when I say don’t pester 
the customer, I don’t mean for you 
to drop business in order to dis- 
pense cold water. Have the line of 
retreat from the water cooler to 
the front door flanked with the 
most attractively trimmed cases 


and display tables in the store. 
Make them fairly radiate sugges- 
tions of summer necessities. At the 


same time see that the stock on 
shelves and tables are clean and 
up-to-date. 

If the customer shows any incli- 
nation to stop before any display, 
take his action as an invitation to 
show your wares and get busy with 
a live sales talk. The increase in 
businesss will surprise you and jar 
your competitor. 


Make the Windows Standing Invitations 
to Come In 

The hot weather customer will 
probably judge the interior of your 
store by the windows. It is there- 
fore up to you to have them reflect 
the truth and carry a standing in- 
vitation to come in. See that the 











show windows are washed every 
morning during the hot dusty sea- 
son, and this should be done early 
before trade opens up. Many a 
good summer window has _ been 
ruined by a dirty, dusty expanse 
of plate glass. Keep the flies out 
of the window and work in a sug- 
gestion of coolness. Put an elec- 
tric fan in one corner of the dis: 
play with a card that reads: 


SEVERAL BIG BROTHERS 
OF THIS FAN ARE 
AT WORK INSIDE 

COME IN AND COOL OFF 


Use other neat card signs to call 
attention to the water cooler, the 
ladies’ rest room and other feat- 
ures you have to offer. 

Bear in mind the fact that you 
can never sell the good things on 
your shelves until the dear public 
knows that you have them and 
comes in to look them over. ‘T'oo 
many hardware merchants are af- 
flicted with an over-supply of mod- 
esty. Take a little praise when it 
is due. Blow your own hora when 
there is anything to blow about, 
but live up to your press notices. 
The American people do nut love to 
be humbugged, even if Barnum did 
say so. 

Furthermore, they won’t stand 
for any flim-flamming in these days 
when hardware can be purchased 
in a hundred different places. Tell 
them what you have in an attract- 
ive manner, but play fair all the 
time. 

The big summer leak is that of 
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‘come in and cool off” 


Here is an idea for a cool window. 
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Hardware Age 


lost motion. When you see a Sales- 
man day dreaming behind a coun- 
ter, you may think he has no mo- 
tion to lose, but that is hardly the 
case. Just before the hot wave 
struck town he was the busiest fel- 
low in your town, and still has a 
stock of reserve energy and reserve 
ambition in behind his dream, but 
its your job to tap that reserve. 
He doesn’t own the business, and 
there is no great big incentive 
whispering to him to shake off the 
natural effects of summer and get 
the natural returns. 

You are the fellow who stands 
tu win or lose, and the initiative 
should come from you. He isn’t a 
self-starter, so turn the engine over 
for him. If you can give him some- 
thing concrete to think about and 
to do, making the store a cuvol,. 
live, interesting place in which to 
work, you won’t have any difficulty 
in picking up that lost motion. 

Hookworm is merely a habit. The 
longer you sit in your office dread- 
ing the work ahead, the harder 
your job will become. 

One thing is certain if your 
salesmen are loafing on the job, if 
your business seems to be taking 
a vacation, then the boss is taking 
life a little too easy. Wake up. 
Shake the sleep out of your system 
and sidetrack those yawns. 

The corner druggist is coining 
money from ice cream and soda, 
while your ice-cream freezers, wa- 
ter coolers, electric fans, fireless 
cookers and refrigerators are gath- 
ering dust and fly specks. 

Big business has been built by 
looking ahead and then taking ad- 
vantage of what was sighted. The 
merchant who depends upon to-day 
never gets anywhere. 


Winter Is Coming 


With the temperature hanging 
around 90 degrees and 95 degrees it 
is just a little bit difficult to realize 
that winter is only a few months 
away and that Jack Frost will soon 
be on the job again. 

Long before that time the live 
hardware dealer will have broken his 
engagement with summer and will 
flirt with fall trade. Warm weather 
goods and vacation supplies will soon 
be wall flowers as stoves, skates, 
sleds and similar lines get back on 
the floor. The summer goods you 
fail to see now will be board at your 
expense for at least eight months 
before they again start paying rent. 
A little extra effort now will save 
you money. 

Vacations are well worth while, 
but don’t let ambition and pep take 
a lay-off. 
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The one thought that predominates in summer is how to dodge the heat. The Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass., has arranged 
this window with that idea in view. Notice the fireless cookers and incidentally cutlery and aluminum ware in this window 


A cool looking store is an open invitation to the weary customer. He will linger longer and buy more summer goods if the tempera- 
ture is right. -Tnis interior of the Bilbrough-Jones Hardware Co., Denver, Col., is a tempter these hot days 


Refrigerators, fireless stoves and ice water coolers 

always make the customer think of cool things. The 

Albany Hardware € Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., placed 

different sized coolers on different sized ice bores. 
’ The whole scene is enticing for summer 





Selling Tackle By Exhibiting Results 


Your Customer’s Catch Is of Interest to Everyone 
in ‘Town—Out in Spokane, Wash., a Novel Display 
Proved Most Beneficial—Encouraging the Sportsman 


“NHIEF of the outdoor sports at 
the present time in many lo- 
calities is fishing. Every hard- 

ware man recognizes this and most 
of them have had the forethought to 
be well stocked for the rush of fisher- 
men who are pounding on their doors 
demanding all sorts of equipment 
for pursuing the sport of Isaac 
Walton. It is the most natural 
thing in the world for most red- 
blooded Americans to be fishermen 
and once the germ for fishing be- 
comes embedded in the system it is 
there to stay and it is up to the 
hardware merchant to humor this 
whim by selling the sportsman his 
“tools.” 

In Spokane, Wash., is a hardware 

store known as John T. Little Hard- 


ware Co. No one is a better sports- 
man than Mr. Little himself and he 
has made the most of the fishing 
season in that part of the north- 
west. Recently he displayed across 
the front of his store three strings 
of cutthroat trout which had been 
caught in the Kalispell Creek about 
thirty miles from Spokane. The 
display created what almost 
amounted to a sensation among the 
fishermen of the town and the re- 
sults obtained from sales were, *to 
say the least, satisfactory. 


A Novel Idea 


As the picture illustrates the fish 
were strung in front of the store 
with two creels and two wash tubs 
below them. However, the window, 


as will be noticed, was devoted to 
all sporting goods, so that when the 
ardent fish fancier stopped to ad- 
mire the cutthroats he was able to 
look into the window and be re- 
minded that the John T. Little 
Hardware Co. also carried as com- 
plete a line of sporting goods as any 
store in that part of the State of 
Washington. 

The country in and around Spo- 
kane is excellent for fishing, so it 
is a wise hardware man who makes 
a big play on fishing tackle. In 
other parts of the country other 
sports prevail and likewise it is a 
wise merchant who follows them up 
and goes after the business of the 
sport loving people in his own com- 
munity. 














This is the window of the John T. 
Look further, 


Little Hy: dwa 


Co. in Spokane, Wasi., 
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’ that brougut the fishermen fiom far and near 
however, and see the tennis rackets, high boots, rubber shoes and other things that were also exhibited 
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Can't you almost see 
the trout jumping out 
o) this little stream? 
On the right the coffee 
is boiling in the pot and 
the frying pan is sitting 
exrpectantly on the grid, 
eady to receive the 
fresh caught fish T he 
F. R. Chown Hardware 
Co., Portland, Ore has 
gone after the 

man's trade aht 

they appeal 
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Se that sign above? 
Sporting Goods of All 
Kinds?” That is the 
final hint, because every 
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“We Haven't Had Any 
Call For Those Springs” 


Selling Springs Is Like Everything 
Else These Days--You Have to Create 
the Demand First and Then Supply It 


HEY had just finished inven- 
d at the Starling Hardware 
Co., and the “Old Man” was 
poring over the sheets. Some- 
times he’d chuckle; more often he 


grunted. As his eye ran down one 
sheet, all apparently pertaining to 
the same item, his face fell. 

“Fred! Fred! Come here. Look 
at this stock of springs—Great 
Scott, man—why are we carrying 
a stock like that?” 

“Haven’t had any calls for it— 
guess you overbought.” 

“Any calls for it! Any calls for 
it!” Old Man ,Starling’s face red- 
dened. “Humph!” 

No cyclone followed. Bud Star- 
ling, at the other end of the room, 
had heard, marked and was inward- 
ly digesting the incident. Later in 
the day he tackled the “Old Man.” 

“Pop, how do you decide what to 
buy and how much to buy?” 

The “Old Man’s” eyebrows went 
up. “Common horse-sense and 
knowing the trade,” he growled. 
Bud waited. He had found that 
was the most effective way to ask 
questions once the train was start- 
ed. “As a matter of fact, there’s a 
lot of ‘hunch’ to it—if you know 
what I mean. Don’t always guess 
right and once in a while some 
slick salesman sells me more than 
1 oughter buy. And sometimes I 
turn a salesman down when I know 
I should have bought. ’Tisn’t the 
buying that counts—it’s the selling. 
Man don’t make any more’n his 
share of mistakes in buying. Your 
percentage’s got to be on the right 
side.” 

Pop Drops a Hint 

Followed a ruminative silence on 
both sides. Finally— 


” 


“Take those springs now—” said 
Bud. 

“Springs ’re all right,” said the 
“Old Man,” “With the automobiles 
running around Mitoka County we’d 
oughter sold them and more. Spe- 
cially with the roads as they are 
this year. Just didn’t get any call 
for ’em.” He concluded plaintively. 

“Pop, why the Sam Hill don’t we 
make a call for ’em?” 

No reaction. Pop was dead on 
that subject. Didn’t even object to 
“hifalutin advertising” as some of 
the more conservative do. It never 
touched him. But it kept hitting 
Bud harder and harder. 

He went up and looked over the 
stock. He found he could fit springs 
on nearly all the popular makes 
of cars fore and aft in a reason- 


STORLING nape — 
il BEND city, Wr 





ably short time and at a reasonable 
profit. ? 

One afternoon he took his own 
“Puddle Jumper” and called on a 
half-dozen of the garages and auto- 
repair shops in a half-circle of ten 
miles from the store. “Some tough 
birds in that layout was his only 
comment.” He had, howev2r, con- 
nected up with two wide-awakes in 
different sections who were will- 
ing to give his plan a whirl. 


He Remembered the Auto Register 


With the State Auto License Reg- 
ister for a guide, he got a mailing 
list of likely prospects and later 
mailed them the following letter: 


STARLING HARDWARE CoO. 
Bend City New York 


Dear No. 123,831: 


We certainly don’t wish you any 
hard luck—enough of it comes any- 
way. But when you bust a spring 
on your car, don’t lay it up until 
another can come from the factory 
—riding’s too good right now. 
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We carry a stock of springs, 
front and rear, for your car. Limp 
into your favorite garage or re- 
pair shop and tell them to ’Phone 
me the Model number and I will 
have the new spring over inside 
of an hour—you ought to have the 
old bus running by next day. And 
they are not expensive. 

If you don’t happen to have a 
favorite garage, try The Wilcox 
Garage, 17 High Street; Adams & 
Smith, 44 Poplar Street, for they 
both carry a reasonable stock on 
hand and won’t even have to tele- 
phone. 

Don’t forget now, The Starling 
Hardware Co. has your spring in 
stock for emergencies. 

Yours truly, 
BuD STARLING. 


Bud figured out that it wasn’t 
something that happened very oft- 
en—but that when it did happen, 
the owner wanted action right off. 
He was right, The orders trickled 
in. Not too many but the stock 
began to move. So he extended his 
visits to more outlying districts and 
scavenged the garages for miles 
around. 

Every trip brought in results. Ga- 
rage owners also began to get the 
spirit of the new idea and _ they 
seemed only too willing to co-operate 
in every way that they possibly could. 
Bud knew that he had struck upon a 
winner and began to think of other 
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ideas along these very lines. How- 
ever, for a starter he believed that 
he would wait a little while longer 
and see just how it effected the “Old 
Man.” 

One day the “Old Man” called 
him over to the paternal desk. ‘Ha! 
Remember those springs? Got to 
order some more to fill sizes! Told 
you I was right. Just commoD 
horse sense!” 

“So it is,” said Bud. 

He was a quiet fellow, anyway- 





Are You Ready for the Fall Sportsmen? 


NLY a few more 
weeks of summer 
and merchants will 
be called upon to 
supply those men 
who take their va- 
eations in autumn 
hunting and fishing. 
Every year when the 
open season is here 
the pursuers of all 
kinds of game start 
on their regular pil- 
grimages and no one 
takes more pride in 
their outfits than the 
riflemen. They de- 
mand the best of 
everything even to 
the furnishings of 
the small quarters 
which they will oc- 
cupy and the axes 
and lanterns must be 
of the same standard 
quality as the guns 
and ammunition. 
The Van Dervoort 
Hardware Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich., have ar- 
ranged a very attrac- 
tive window with 
everything needed 
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for the hunting trip 
and it will be seen 
that on their sign 
they have placed the 
fact that they are 
also dealing in fish- 
ing tackle as well as 
the hunting. These 
two sports go hand 
in hand, as they will 
tell you up in Ithaca, 
N. Y., where Treman, 
King & Co. maintain 
a wonderful sporting 
goods department. 
The back case con- 
tains revolvers, fish- 
ing tackle, guns and 
flashlights. Pretty 
good idea as a com- 
bination. 

Pretty good idea 
for a combination and 
one which is easily ar- 
ranged. It is not a 
hard matter to classi- 
fy your goods so that 
it is more convenient 
for the customer and 
the results that will 
follow will save time 
for the salesmen and 
for the customers, too. 





Utilizmg Your Troubles to the 
Best Advantage 


Ludlow & Squier, Newark, Anticipated 
the Request for Free Window Space and 
Turned It Into Profits for the Store 


EALERS everywhere are often 
D -asked to give space for adver- 

tising some charitable or 
social affair that is to be held in 
their respective communities. This 
is a matter that has caused many 
window trimmers a great deal of 
annoyance and worry, because a win- 
dow trimmer is in a position to ap- 
preciate better than anybody else 
the real significance of window dis- 
plays in their relation to sales. To 
waste or misuse space in a display 
window is regarded by many enter- 
prising merchants as one of the most 
cardinal errors in merchandising. 

If a church or a school, or an or- 
ganization of any kind, requests the 
ise of a small amount of space in 
the window of a retail store, it is 
usually poor policy and certainly bad 
manners for the dealer to refuse the 
request. He can hardly expect en- 
thusiastic promoters of an entertain- 
ment or excursion to realize, or even 
to understand the fact that the dis- 
play space in his window is as valu- 
able to him and to the manufactur- 
ers whose goods he sells, as well as 
to his community, as is the space in 
a newspaper or magazine. There are 
probably few mortals who would 
have the supreme audacity of asking 
a newspaper editor for free space in 
the same way that the hardware 
dealer is asked for free advertising 
space in his store window. And those 
dealers, who have either the time or 
the inclination to discuss this point 
with the people they come in contact 
with daily, are most decidedly in the 
minority. 

Circumstances, policy, and that 
much exaggerated ambiguity that 
we term public sentiment, are all 
egainst the dealer in this respect. 
(f course there is much that could 
be said about the good will that is 
generated by this method of free ad- 
vertising, but that is a phase of the 
matter that we feel and believe is 
rather more in the province of the 
human heart. Few of us are im- 
mune from the urgings of the great 
heart of humanity, of which our own 
are probably small particles. 

So, the matter of giving free space 


in the store window, because of these 
various complexities, resolves itself 
into a question of expediency that 
calls for both ingenuity and tact. 
William J. Morrow, the window trim- 
mer for Ludlow & Squier, Newark, 
N. J., was recently confronted with 
a problem of this kind, and the way 
in which he solved it is both inter- 
esting and instructive. It is only 
fair to say, however, that a happy 
combination of circumstances were 
somewhat in his favor at the outset. 

Ludlow & Squier had received from 
the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, of 
which Mr. Ludlow is a member, the 
Great Seal of the State of New Jer- 
sey, made of 1448 separate pieces of 
hardware, which was presented to 
the Association by the Simmons 
Hardware Co., and which the Associ- 
ation has planned to lend to members 
who desire it for display purposes. 
The annual excursion of one of the 
large churches in Newark was to be 
neld around the same time that Lud- 
low & Squier received the Great Seal. 


Announced the Excursion 


Morrow believed that the Seal 
with a list of the 1448 separate 
pieces of hardware that composed it, 
would make an untsual and attrac- 
tive display. The idea also occurred 
to him that the announcement of the 
church excursion in connection with 
it would not only add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the window, but would 
produce an indirect association of 
ideas in which the idea of hardware 
would predominate. A few colored 
imitation firecrackers, with a few 
twigs of artificial flower stems and 
pine boughs heightened the general 
effect and made a window display 
that attracted more than the ordin- 
ary attention. 

In the adjoining window Morrow 
arranged a display of vacation sup- 
plies in which were shown pocket 
knives in panels, as the central sug- 
gestion, while in the front of the 
window were safety razors, shaving 
supplies, shower bath sprays, 
watches and a few electrical devices. 
In the rear of the window, elevated 
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Matthias Ludlow of Newark, N. J., 
president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association 


on stands, were thermos bottles and 
flash lights. A medium sized card, 
on which were printed the words, 
“Vacation Supplies,” was suspended 
from the top, to nearly the center of 
the window, by small chains. This 
card caught many eyes and focused 
attention to the goods displayed in 
the window. 

The salesmen in the Ludlow & 
Squier store will bear testimony 
that during the time both win- 
dow displays were in, they noticed 
a considerable increase in the sales 
of the articles that were displayed in 
the vacation supplies window. More- 
over, it was observed that customers 
would invariably mention voluntarily 
that the display of the Great Seal 
had first attracted their attention to 
its companion window. 

This would seem to offer ample 
proof that the insatiable hunger of 
people everywhere for things differ- 
ent and distinctive can be used in 
manifold and profitable ways by 
dealers all over the country. For 
what is more pertinent in this con- 
nection than anything else is, that 
it: proves the effectiveness of the Un- 
usual. 


Minneapolis Picnic 


The retail hardware dealers of Min- 
neapolis held their annual picnic on 
July 14 at Excelsior Lake Minnetonka. 
All the retail hardware stores of Min- 
neapolis were closed for the day. 

Cars were chartered for the occa- 
sion, and the entire crowd arrived at 
about 9.30 a. m. 

The committee on entertainment saw 
to it that there was “something doing” 
every minute of the day until dusk. 
Contests of many kinds were held and 
prizes awarded. The most unique con- 
test was that of the Kiddie Kar relay 
race. 
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Above is the window in which the church excursion was announced by Ludlow & Squier is an added attraction the great 
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Going After the Home F urnishing Business 


Using Methods That Bring the People Into the Store— 
How the Gross Hardware and Supply Co., Milwaukee, 
Got Great Results from Persistent Efforts and Service 





DAY’S RECEIPTS 6 
Home Furnishings De- 
NANCE 50-0162: oseie\s $5,363.24 


30/1920 








UST a moment before, Retail 

Manager Woit of the Phillip 

Gross Hardware & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., had asked me to 
guess how much business that de- 
partment had done the previous day. 
I knew it was a big department in 
a big store, and I made what I sup- 
posed was a very liberal guess when 
I said: “Oh, about $2,000.” 

“We did that much and better in 
furnaces alone and about $3,000 in 
other goods on the floor,” was his 
come back. And then he showed me 
the almost impossible figures. A 
single department doing over $5,000 
in one day? Why, there are many 
large department stores which do 
not approximate that figure on a 
midweek day. 

Milwaukee is a large town and 
the Gross store is a good store; 
still, any such total business as that 
mentioned challenges attention. It 
is ahead of the town. No doubt 
about it. It is apparent that some 
very progressive merchandising ef- 
forts must be made by a concern to 
ring up any such fine sales totals. 

The Gross store is a fine example 


of the fact that “business will come 
to those concerns that go after it.” 
Big receipts are the result of big ef- 
forts. Special results follow special 
plans. 

The Gross store carries an un- 
usually fine stock—fine in the sense 
that it is made up of standard lines 
and also in that it is very complete 
and comprehensive. One entire 
floor, 50 x 150 ft., is given over to 
the house furnishings department, 
and it is “loaded to the eaves” with 
merchandise. Shelves are filled. 
Display tables are piled high with 
clean merchandise. There is such 
variety and quantity that custom- 
ers are instantly impressed with 
the completeness of the stock. One 
of the reasons why your wife or 
the other fellow’s wife likes to go 
to the big store in your town is just 
because it is big. They like to 
choose where they is a variety of 
stock and a plentiful supply. They 
feel that it means something to 
them to be able to make selections 
from a complete stock. Some hard- 
ware merchants make the mistake 
of keeping all the goods they can 
in reserve. They should keep all 
they can on display. It gives the 
appearance of doing a big business. 
It shows that your store is a big 
one. Consciously or, unconsciously 
the customer gets the impression 














A section of the gas range department of the Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


About 40 stoves are on display 
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that everybody buys at your store 
because you carry a stock that will 
take care of everybody, and that’s 
a mighty healthy way to have the 
trade feel. 

Of course, such practices as neat- 
ness, having the goods out where 
they are accessible and displaying 
seasonable lines at vantage points 
in the store are followed out by the 
Gross concern, but the outstanding 
feature of this department—one 
that can do $5,000 on an off day—is 
its policy of “going out after the 
business,” 

It is not content to wait for cus- 
tomers. It goes out and digs them 
up. 

You will find two pleasing young 
women sitting at the ’phones in this 
department every morning calling 
up a list of women and asking them 
if they would be interested in a 
demonstration of an electric wash- 
ing machine or cleaner or ironer. 
And they get many favorable re- 
plies. Then the machines are sent 
out and the demonstrators close 
sales in most cases. 


System Whereby Old Customers Aid the 
Firm in Getting New Ones 


It is not a hit and miss list which 
the Gross Company uses. It sends 
a postal card to every woman own- 
ing a household electric appliance 
bought from the store asking for 
the names of neighbors and friends 
who have no machines and offering 
to pay $1 for every name which re- 
sults in a sale. These cards are 
nearly always filled out and the in- 
formant usually tries to give real 
live leads that will turn into sales 
and insure the dollar bonus for 
their efforts. The list compiled 
from these cards is almost invalu- 
able, since it is not loaded up with 
dead names, or names of parties 
who have removed from the city. 

The whole merchandising plan of 
the Phillip Gross housefurnishing 
department is highly like that of a 
well organized department store. 
And why shouldn’t it be? The de- 
partment store depends on women 
to support it and surely the women 
are the bone and sinew of the suc- 
cessful home furnishings depart- 
ment. 
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Washing machines and 
Actual demonstrations 


sell 

Special sales are held frequently, 
and by sales the Gross Hardware 
Co. means real sales. Prices in 
special items are lowered.. Bar- 
gains are genuine. They do not 
spent their money for costly news- 
paper space to brag about articles 
at 48c. that can be sold for 50c. any 
time. Instead they make a genu- 
inely low price and get a real re- 
sponse. Just why some merchants 
will not reduce prices on special 
items occasionally is a mystery, yet 
some of them will not. They insist 
on a long margin at all times on 
everything they sell outside of nails 
or similar items. Special sales are 
meant to get people into the store. 
They come because of special prices 
on certain articles. It is then up 
to the sales force to interest them 
in other lines—lines that carry 
profits. It stands to reason that if 
you want to get people into a store 
you must make it an object for them 
to come. They are not going to 
spend from 10c. to 15c. carfare and 
two hours’ time just to save a dime, 
but they will even “wait and watch 
to-morrow” if your bargain is a 
genuine one. 

It has been found in the Wana- 
maker store that when a big sale is 
announced the sales of specially 
priced items amount to only about 
27 per cent of the day’s business, 
and the whole sales volume is very 
greatly increased. Surely a store 
that can double its volume through 


vacuum cleaners have always had a prominent place 


many claimed, and this is agreed to by all 


in the 
machines, it is 


a sale can afford to have 27 per 
cent of that business carry a small 
profit. A good sale, well advertised, 
should always double your normal 
day’s receipts. 

You will be surprised at the quan- 
tities of goods that are moved in a 
one or two days’ special sale. Elec- 
tric floor lamps, for instance, are 
bought and sold in lots of 100 dur- 
ing a two-day drive in the Gross 
store. As each lamp represents 
quite a nice sale, you will see that 
the store gets a fine volume from 
such efforts. And the whole floor is 
toned up in sales totals every time 
a special sales effort is made. 


Phillip Gross 


Hardware & Supply Co.’s store 
live wire merchants 


In the stove and furnace depart- 
ment, the Gross store carries on a 
very active campaign and with fine 
results—witness over $2,000 in one 
day in selling furnaces. Every new 
house is followed up, and old houses 
are canvassed for furnace sales. 
Two years ago the Gross store sold 
all its furnaces in the fall and did a 
tremendous business. Two years 
ago the firm started out to make 
spring canvasses and now they do a 
lively furnace business from the 
first thaw until winter returns, not 
only selling more furnaces than for- 
merly, but distributing the business 
over a longer period, and thus giving 
better service with every sale. 














The electrical goods department of the homefurnishings floor of the 
opposite the elevator, where all shoppers are 


Gross store is 
sure to see it 
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The service feature is stressed in 
this store. Notice the letter recently 
sent out to owners of household ap- 
pliances in which recommendations 
for certain lubricants are made in 
order that the machines will give 


better service: 
Dear Madam: 

We are frequently called upon to 
render service on Electric Wash- 
ers, Ironing Machines, Vacuum 
Cleaners, etc., in which we find the 
owner has failed to oil or has over- 
oiled same, thus impairing their 
efficiency. 

Oil is‘as necessary to a machine 
as food is to the human body and, 
like the human ‘body, you can over 
or under (oil) feed same, either of 
which will produce difficulties. The 
human body requires good food to 
nourish it—a machine, likewise, a 
good lubricant (oil or grease). 

We strongly recommend for lu- 
bricating washing machines and 
ironers “Wunder Lubricant” at 35c. 
a bottle and “Wunder Jell” at 35c. 
a jar. For vacuum cleaners 
“Hoover Oil” at 25c. a can is best. 

To prevent the shoe (ironing sur- 
face) of an ironing machine from 
rust, “Wunder Wax” at 10c. a cake 
will do the work. 

While the thought is in your 
mind won’t you please phone Grand 
4580 Electric Appliance Depart- 
ment and request us to send you 
your requirements of above. 

We attach herewith a few direc- 
tions for the proper care of the 
various machines we sell, which, if 


you follow, will prolong the life 
and efficiency of your machine. 
Sincerely yours, 


PH, GROSS HARDWARE & SUP- 
PLY CO 


” By W. S. Whitcomb, 
Department Manager. 


P. S. You will find O’Magic’O, 
the wonderful soap in powder form, 
far superior to ordinary soap for 
washing. A five-pound package is 
sufficient for several months’ use; 
price $1.25 a package. 

This means that the store will have 
fewer kicks and the customer less 
trouble. It is a fine example of pro- 
gressive service—the art of selling 
the woman customer and keeping 
her sold. 

There is no reason for thinking 
that the opportunity is greater in 
Milwaukee than it is in other towns 
of the same size or in correspond- 
ing degree in smaller cities. <A 
varied stock of good merchandise, 
an effort to get people in through 
real sales, and an active personal 
canvass by ’phone, as well as by a 
house to house method, will help 
any home furnishings department to 
do a vastly increased volume. The 
best way possible to get customers 
to come into the store is to follow 
the methods of the Phillip Gross 
Hardware & Supply Co. and “go out 
and get them.” 


Coming H ardware Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough - Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 16921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


MIssouRI RETAIL , HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
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delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLeE. 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. A. R. Sale, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mason City. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE Assu- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 28, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1921. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cincinnati Annual Outing 


Members of the Cincinnati Hardware 
Guild, in conjunction with members of 
the Hardware Club, will hold their an- 
nual outing on Thursday, July 29, at 
the grounds of the North Cincinnati 
Gym at Bass Island. Charlie Kobman 
and Ferd. Doepke have the affair in 
hand, and are being assisted by Al. 
Becker of the Hardware Club. All 
kinds of amusements will be provided, 
including a baseball game _ between 
teams representing retailers and job- 
bers. A swimming event, in which a 
number of members of the Guild will 
participate, has also been provided for. 





Your Campaign for the Canning Season 


Sugar Will Be High and Scarce, But the Hardware Man 
Can Teach Housewives to Use Cold Pack Preserving — 
Letters Interest 


Attractive Advertising and Convincing 


-THILE the canning of fruit 
W without sugar is not a new 
idea, having been done com- 
mercially for years, it is a compar- 
atively new idea for the housewife. 
She has always canned her fruits 
with sugar, a little or a great deal, 
depending upon the family sweet 
tooth as a gage for the final amount. 
Canning fruits with a heavy syrup 
was the custom because—Mother did 
it—it was the only way she knew, 
and the modern housewife possibly 
thought it was the only way that suc- 
cessful canning could be done. 

But commercially canned fruits 
will be higher than ever this year 
and it is up to the housewife to can 
up all the fruits she can get her 
hands on. Can it now and sweeten 
it later, when sugar is cheaper. 

When the new crop of beet sugar 
comes on the market in September, 
and the cane sugar in December, 
sugar will probably be much cheaper, 
and fruits canned now can then be 
sweetened generously. 

The Cold Pack method of canning 
is indorsed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and points 
a way out of the difficulty. Hot 
water is used instead of syrup or 
sugar before sealing and if absolute 
accuracy is maintained in canning, 
the Cold Pack method is as success- 
ful as canning with sugar. Sugar is 
all right to add flavor but it is not 
necessary as a preservative. 

There are five steps to successful 
Cold Pack canning, scalding, or 
blanching, cold dipping, packing the 
fruits or foods in jars, sterilizing 
and sealing the jars. 


Bunting Hardware Stages Campaign 
on Canning Supplies 


A campaign was planned by the 
Bunting Hardware Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and has every chance of 
working out successfully. When the 
canning season first began, all of the 
utensils used for that purpose were 
taken to the housefurnishing’s de- 
partment and displayed. A cherry 
seeder was attached to the counter 
so that its demonstration could be 
easy and casual. One counter was 
cleared and arranged for the display 
of jars, racks, boilers, rubber rings, 
wrenches, steam pressure cookers and 


By SOULE MACNAUGHTON 


all the necessary implements for 
canning time warfare. 

A circular letter reading as fol- 
lows explaining and advocating the 
method of Cold Pack canning was 
sent out to the prospective custom- 
ers: 

“Kansas City, Mo., June 29, 1920. 
“Dear Madam :— 
CANNING FRUITS WITHOUT 
SUGAR BY COLD PACK 
METHOD 


“Sugar is scarce and high, but 
fruit is fairly abundant, and this is 
the canning season. There is no 
doubt but that when the new crops 
of sugar come on in the fall, sugar 
will be cheaper and much more plen- 
tiful. 

“By that time, however, fresh fruit 
will not be available, BUT it is pos- 
sible to can the fruit now, and with- 
out any sweetening, by the COLD 
PACK method, which does not re- 
quire sugar, and sugar may be added 
to give flavor to the fruit when it 
is opened in the fall and winter. 

“Science and practical experience 
have proven to us that sugar is not 
necessary as a preservative, but only 
to give flavor to the product canned. 
No one should hesitate to put up 
fruits by the COLD PACK method, 
as this is indorsed by the Govern- 
ment and scientific cooks. 

“There is no trouble in packing 
fruits for home canning without the 
use of sugar, provided the product 
is perfectly sterilized and packed in 
AIR TIGHT jars. In canning with- 
out sugar use the same rules as for 
canning when sugar is used and fill 
the cans with boiling water in place 
of hot syrup. 

“In order to preserve fruits it is 
essential not only to sterilize them 
but to seal them in sterilized jars 
so as to exclude the air. A perfectly 
sterilized and securely sealed jar of 
fruit will keep indefinitely. Kerr 
jars are especially adapted to this 
purpose because they seal absolutely 
air tight (using no rubber rings, as 
rubber rings are porous and deteri- 
orate with age). 

“It will be found that fruits 
canned in this manner will taste more 
like fresh fruits and with a generous 
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addition of sugar (which we hope 
will have dropped in price) when 
opened, will be more satisfactory 
than the old time methods of canning. 
“Commercially canned fruits will 
be high, so the economical housewife 
will, this year, put up her fruits 
without sugar and insure having a 
supply for winter use at a very sat- 
isfactory cost. 
Yours very truly, 

BUNTING HARDWARE Co., 

Lucile MacNaughton, 
Advertising Manager. 


Another letter was prepared for 
the benefit of the salesmen and wo- 
men. This letter explained in detail 
Cold Pack canning, and after study- 
ing and reading this letter each 
salesman was fully competent to 
teach the housewife and prospective 
customer how to can without sugar. 
It read as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of every sales- 
man and woman to impress the fact 
upon the customer that she can can 
fruits and vegetables as readily and 
as safely by the Cold Pack method 
and without the use of sugar as she 
can by any of the methods that she 
has been using since she began 
keeping house. ; 

“She must be accurate and swift 
and there is no reason why her work 
will not be a huge success. 

“Sugar is scarce. Commercially 
canned fruits will be high, and it is 
up to the housewife’ to lay away a 
supply of fruits and vegetables to 
earry her family through the winter. 
By using the Cold Pack method, her 
food stuffs will be carefully preserved 
and she may add sugar at her leisure 
or at a time when it is cheap enough 
to be used plentifully. 

“Cold Pack canning is endorsed by 
the Government, and teachers of this 
method emphasize the fact that ab- 
solute accuracy must be maintained 
at all times. 

“There are several variations of 
the Cold Pack equipment for can- 
ning, including hot water baths with 
home-made outfits, and with commer- 
cial equipment, water seal outfits, and 
steam pressure outfits. The steam 
pressure outfits save time, but home- 
made equipments are quite as suc- 
cessful and calculated to appeal to 
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many housewives by reason of the 
economy. 

“The canners must have well fit- 
ting covers and a false bottom or 
lifting platform of ‘wood or metal. 
This false bottom is necessary both 
tc support the fruit jars and pre- 
vent them from coming in direct 
contact with the heat, and also to 
permit a free circulation of water 
and steam around and under the 
jars. 

A List of Canning Accessories 


“In addition to the canner, the 
housewife should have at hand sev- 








Kept 
Pure, 
Sweet, 
Cold and 
Untainted 
Save Money, 
Save Food 
by Using 

A Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


This famous refrigerator has these qualities because its sys- 
tem of circulation is so perfect 

Foods cannot spoil as quickly in“s Bohn as in other refrig- 
erators. 

Preserve the health of your family by the use of this mar- 
velous refrigerator. 


10% Cash Places a Bohn in a Home 
Can Fruits Without Sugar 


With our equipment fruits 

nay be safely canned without 

ugar e in and see our 
Poa Cooker dempnstrated. 

We have the Kerr Wide Mouth 
Mason Jars, also Covers, Rings, 
ss, Wax, Ladies, Fun- 

els, Tops—truly everything 
that you will need for canning 
fruits and vegetables. r| 

Sugar may be added before [7 
serving. Cold Pack method is 
recommended by the govern- i 
ment. Full ins nstructions given GN 
by our salesme q 




















Water Cooler 


ousehold 
use. 

Universal, 
$2.50 up. 

Ferrostat, 
$9.60 up. 








Price $2. os ‘sp. 


BUNTING’S WEEKLY SPECIALS 
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cover rereler K.-o = 
is att 2s wl Garbare a ‘via $1.19; 
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Teaching the houscwives of Kansas City, 
Mo., how to can without sugar was done 
by the Bunting Hardware Co., both in 
newspaper and by circular letter 








ads 


eral bowls and sharp knives for par- 
ing the fruit or preparing the vege- 
tables; wooden spoons for packing 
the food into jars; plenty of clean 
white cheesecloth and two large ket- 
tles for the blanching or cold drip- 
ping process; a colander; a supply of 
new rubber rings for sealing the 
jars; jars sterilized and tempered by 
heating in water and allowed to cool 
in the same water; a quart measure, 
a funnel and a clock. 
“Five Cold Pack Steps. 


“The successive steps in this 


method are scalding or blanching, 
cold dipping, packing the food in 
jars, sterilizing and sealing the jars. 

“The blanching process is accom- 
plished by putting the food thorough- 
ly cleaned, into a large piece of 
cheesecloth and lowering this into a 
kettle of boiling water, leaving it 
immersed for the number of min- 
utes called for in the canning time 
schedule. The blanching may be 
done by suspending the food in the 
cheesecloth above the boiling water 
ir the steam. This process is of 
great importance, eliminating ob- 
jectionable acids, starting the flow 
cf coloring matter and reducing the 
bulk of the food. 

“Shock Kills Bacteria. 

“When food is handled it must be 
cold-dipped immediately following. 
The shock from boiling to cold water 
kills certain destructive bacteria, 
“sets” the coloring matter, and 
hardens the pulp under the skin. 
The food in the cheesecloth should be 
lifted directly from the _ boiling 
water and plunged immediately into 
a bottle of very cold water. It 
should never be allowed to stay in 
cold water, but removed immediately 
and drained preparatory to packing. 

“A wooden spoon is best for pack- 
ing into jars, since it does not injure 
the food as a sharp spoon might. 
When the jars are packed full and 
pressed down to insure full jars 
when finished, the jars should be 
filled with boiling water, if the food 
is a vegetable and either boiling 
water or syrup, if it is a fruit. The 
scalded rubbers and covers are 
then placed on the jars, but not 
sealed lest the expanding air when 
heated should blow out the rubber or 
break the jars. 


“No Delay Between Steps. 


“Next comes the sterilizing. The 
jars filled with food are placed on 
the false bottom of the boiler in 
boiling water, which should reach at 
jeast several inches above the tops of 
the jars. They must be left in the 
boiling water, the exact period of 
time stated in the schedule, for that 
particular food, and time should be 
counted from the second the water 
begins boiling all over the surface. 
The cover should then be kept on 
tightly until time to remove the jars. 

“When the sterilizing is com- 
pleted the jars should be removed 
at once, sealed and tested for leaks 
by inverting or laying on their sides 
while cooling. Experts in this proc- 
ess emphasize in addition to the ne- 
cessity for accuracy, the fact that 
there must be no delay between the 
five steps. 

“From Government bulletins and 
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from various books prepared by 
teachers of the Cold Pack method, 
the housewife may find detailed ree. 
ipes for each food she may wish to 
prepare in this way.” 
It Pays to Teach Salesmen 

The duty of the salesman is to 
impress upon the customer the ne- 
cessity for adhering closely to’ the 
recipe, as, if cans are left in the 
boiling water for the exact amount 
of time stated in the schedule of 
the recipe for that particular food, 
and the time counted from the see- 
ond that water was bubbling over 








Safeguard the Little Ones 


Milk is more susceptible to germs in refrigerators where the 
temperature is not kept as low as possible. 

On account of the perfect circulation of air, the temperature 
is lower in a ‘‘Bohn”’ than in any other, therefore, germs do not 
develop rapidly and the milk is kept purer and safer for the little 


‘ul 10% Cash 
Places a Bohn in Your Home’ 
Cook Without 
Unnecessary Heat 


An oil stove that burns the 





* necessity in the summer time. 


=) Do not toil over a hot range. 
Bi 
Se S ay “2 stove and keep your 


No Sugar Needed 


Sugar is not needed as a preserv- 
ative but merely to. give flavor. 
With our equipment fruits can be 
carmed safely and sealed up for 
winter use, when they can be 
opened, and sugar, which will be 
ee 





plete with 


$11.98 
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$1.00 OCedar Mop... 
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All the ads during the canning season 

have reference to canning fruit with- 

out sugar. This educational campaign 

brought fine results for the Bunting 
store 


the entire surface; if the sealing and 
testing took place accurately as 
stated, the canning must be a suc- 
cess. 

If the customer is the owner of 2 
boiler or a bake pan or a kettle of 
the size necessary, it is the duty of 
the salesman to sell her racks, jars, 
measures, funnels, colanders and all 

(Continued on page 90) 









E fellows who buy suits and 

W smokes, shoes and monkey 

wrenches, breakfast foods 
and safety razors, toys for the kids 
andeverything pretty much all, I guess, 
have fallen into the way of thinking 
that everybody who sold things was 
out to grab all the money there was 
—and the edge wasn’t taken off our 
tempers very much to find out that 
all these dealers had the same feel- 
ing for the man of whom they 
bought and so on, until it got right 
back to the factory. Common gossip 
everywhere that the old fly specked 
‘Do It Now” sign had been taken 
down in the American business office 
and a new motto, “Grab It Now,” 
was being nailed up instead. And 
the change accounted for high prices 
of more things than hammers. But 
was it so? Js it so? 

Did you ever buy something you’d 
been planning to get and needing a 
long time only to find you’d beaten a 
bargain sale by about 24 hours? If 
you’d only waited and been just a 
wee bit canny that $10 you paid out 
would have been $8.74, same as your 
wife told you that Mrs. Jones told 
her her husband paid. Maybe it 
ruffled you a little, that is unless you 
happen to be a laboring man and 
careless of your money. Now the 
G. A. P. (Great American Public) 
has taken a sort of hunch that an 
extra big bargain sale is about due. 
Maybe our sturdy friend is right 
and then maybe again he isn’t, but 
let’s suppose he is. In that case the 
purchaser will wait on the “sale 
goods” where he can but unless he 
should be very foolish indeed, he 
won’t fool himself into going short 
on the things he needs to-day that 
aren’t going to be included in the 
sale anyhow. 

There are a few lines that are to- 
day in the position of the cowboy 
out in Reno that sad hot Fourth of 
July, the one when “Mistah” Jack- 
son so effectually discouraged the 
aspirations of Mr. Jeffries. One of 
the cowboy visitors was just getting 
back from the fight. He wasn’t at 
all pleased with the way things had 
gone. Particularly was he irritated 
by.the ebullient spirits of two colored 
sports who were also getting back to 
town. “Don’t get the idea, you 
shades, that because Jim Jeffries 
couldn’t ‘come back’ means anything 
m your young lives. Ki, yip, yip, 


Start something. Go on, start some- 





Some Merchandise That Probably Won't 


Come Down 


By I. C. CoBB 


Merchants must expect to face 
facts squarely for the coming 
season and to understand just 
why prices will be as high as they 
are now in certain lines. Much 
editorial space has been given to 
the discussion of this question, 
but it has seldom been presented 
in a clearer form than in this ar- 
ticle. 


thing. But remember—?/ don’t have 
to come back, for by the bloomin’ 
heck, I’ve been here all the time.” 
Careful investigation shows that on 
some lines prices certainly won't 
have to “come back” for they’ve 
stuck right around down here, or 
reasonably close to this altitude, all 
the time. 


Up to Date Factory Methods 


I have just been through the plant 
where they manufacture one of the 
largest selling and best known juve- 
nile vehicles in the world, literally 
a marvelous example of efficiency. 
Lumber is handled but once between 
the freight car and the cut-off saws. 
It is unloaded directly from the car 
to small seasoning cars, 2500 feet to 
each car. This carload is stenciled 
with a number and date to identify 
it. Then it is shoved, and shunted, 
and pulled about miles of industrial 
track to be undisturbed for a few 
months of seasoning, or as is some- 
times the case, to go direct to the 
kilns, to be kiln dried, tempered, and 
finally taken directly into the factory 
with no additional handling. I saw 
millions of feet of lumber, an equip- 
ment modern and up-to-date in every 
way, apparently not a detail lacking 
to cut down handling costs all the 
way from the freight car of rough 
lumber at the lower end of the yard 
to the cars that were being loaded 
with the finished product at the sid- 
ing alongside the shipping room. 

There are machines in this fac- 
tory, most of them stock machines, 
but some quite special that are of 
almost human ingenuity. There is 
nothing more fascinating than to 
watch the operation of the big Glue 
Jointer. It’s a whale of a machine. 
It gives you the same feeling that 
you get when you look at a big pow- 
erful new locomotive, and it works 
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with the same delicate, watch-like 
precision. Two of them—almost 
end to end run day and night in this 
plant. Every machine placed 
and every operation timed in accord- 
ance with a carefully worked out 
plan to save handling, to save labor, 
to save time. It is an efficiency lay- 
out that out-Emersons Harrington 
Emerson. And everywhere there is 
a hurry and a snap about the work- 
men that seemed to be communi- 
cated from the high speed machines 
upon which the different parts were 
taking form. You got the impres- 
sion in going through that “‘business 
is good.” 


is 


Getting at the Real Facts 


And now let us get at the policy 
behind all this. Getting back to our 
first proposition, let us see what sky- 
rocketing prices on raw materials, 
what labor demands have done in the 
wheel toy industry. How much in- 
flation in price is there? How far 
from the bargain sale is this line? 
An industry like wheeled goods 
ought to be a good one to prove our 
statement that there are still some 
things, perhaps many things, for 
which prices to-day do not show in- 
flated values. 

Back in the office I found the 
“boss” wasn’t worried about cancel- 
lations, or deferred shipments, or 
any other little incidents of the pres- 
ent market. Not a bit, “You see,” 
he said, “we’ve put back into these 
factories and this equipment you’ve 
seen all the money we could get hold 
of since way back before the armis- 
tice. It’s just been a_ preparation 
for this time, and we’ve planned to 
keep our line in a position where our 
customers would be wondering how 
our prices were so low, not how 
much we could come down. Of 
course we haven’t yet got to where we 
are manufacturing on the basis of 
the very highest costs. Except on 
his labor every manufacturer in this 
line is necessarily a few weeks or 
even months behind the market on 
his costs. We hope, however, to keep 
to our present prices so far as we 
can yet see, although we have no 
doubt that advances on most of our 
raw materials will continue. Take 
lumber, for instance. There isn’t a 
big supply of it in the first place, 
and right under the surface there is 
a tremendous potential demand that 

(Continued on page 90) 





Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LXIX 


“Tt Pays” 


This is the sixty-ninth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 


through the year. 


Sn still for a few moments, anywhere where people congregate and pass: Stand 
so you can catch the drift of each group’s conversation, and observe how self-centered 


everybody seems to be: How each one insists that his particular problems are (or should 


be) the world’s problems. 


Then read some of the monthly and weekly magazines, and see how the acts of the world 


are to-day prompted by the thought—“It pays.” 


The attacks that are being directed at business to-day all have their origin in the thought 
that big business has made “it pay.” To hear some of these Bolsheviki talk, one would think 
that a mysterious something had been discovered that would keep the wheels of these big 


business institutions turning—even though it did not pay. 


‘ 


A bankrupt business does not operate very long. There are too many people who are 
willing—yes, who insist upon being credited with having been largely responsible for the 
success of the institution they are connected with—-but who would be the first to disclaim 


any responsibility, were the institution to run onto financial rocks. 


I heard a group of railroad men talking. One of them was quoting figures to show how 
much money the railroads had made in years gone by, and he loudly proclaimed that it was 
men like him who had really earned that money, and I wondered if he knew the Govern- 
ment showed a deficit of one million dollars a day in the operation of the railroads and that 
he could not claim credit for the successful operation of the railroads unless he was equally 


willing to accept responsibility for its failure. 











HE ordinary is often most im- 
portant. 

It is the obvious that 
look, the simple things 
slight. 

No one can question that the 
business letter should be complete. 
Yet it often is not. Probably one 
of the most common causes for mis- 
understanding and confusion in 
our dealings by mail is the failure 
to cover the subject thoroughly to 
the exclusion of every doubt and 
question. 

Too often claims are made that 
are not proven, statements ad- 
vanced that are only touched upon, 
ideas pronounced that are only 
half-born. We should see that 
every question asked in the letter 
we are answering is covered. 
Every doubt should be disposed of 
and full rounded, finished com- 
pleteness should characterize our 
letters. 

Recently a woman called an In- 
diana hardware concern on the tel- 
ephone and said: “I may buy a 
Blank washer but I want to be sure 
that it will really wash clean. | 
wish you would sign a statement 
that it would.” ; 

The incident was reported to the 
head of the concern and he wrote 
the prospect as follows: 

Dear Madam :— 

The Blank washer is old enough 
to prove its ability to do hard work 
without breakdowns. It is young 
enough to embrace the latest and 
best in all of the labor-saving im- 
provements. 

It is sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction. It will do your work 
in less time and with less effort 
than any other machine made. 

No wringing. No rubbing. No 
hard work. The Blank will wash 
while you prepare breakfast. The 
revolving cylinder works on a new 
principle which flushes the water 
through every fibre of the clothes. 
We have sold nearly 50 of these 
machines in this city and they are 
making good. Will you wash next 
Monday the easy modern way? 

Very sincerely, 
BLANK HARDWARE CO. 


Not a bad letter, but it does not 
answer the specific question asked. 

It leaves the prospect in the same 
doubtful frame of mind. The same 
length letter or a shorter one de- 
voted to a clean-cut statement that 
the Blank washes CLEAN would 
have made a sale, probably. As it 


we over- 
that we 





Building Business by Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: IN THIS 
THE FOURTH AND LAST OF 
A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 
BUILDING BUSINESS BY 
MAIL, MR. TELLER STRESSES 
THE IMPORTANCE OF COM- 
PLETENESS AND CONCISE- 
NESS IN THE TELLING BUSI- 
NESS LETTER, 


is the incomplete letter is apt to 
frighten one away. 

Much of our failure to be thor- 
ough in our letters is due to haste 
in writing. We gallop through our 
correspondence at break-neck speed. 
It is a good rule to always take 
our time. If we must get through 
dictating to get out and play golf, 
for heaven’s sake let’s go and play 
and answer our letters tomorrow. 


The Superfluous Letters 

We write two and even three let 
ters to do the work which one care- 
fully constructed letter would do. 
We create misunderstandings be 
cause we do not write answers that 
really answer. Failure to be com- 
plete makes more letters and more 


letters make more stenographers 
and more stenographers make a 
larger payroll. Ask yourself of 
each letter: “Is it all there is to 
be said? Have I covered every 
point clearly? Is there any doubt 
left?” 

Then, too, the letter should be 
concise. Brief letters? Yes. Short 
letters? No! There is a deal of 
difference. Short means_ inade- 
quate, failing to fulfill. Surely we 
do not want short letters. But 
brief means filled with elegant 
forcefulness—just the quality we 
seek. 


There has been a great hue and 
cry about the short letter—too 
much adieu we think. Lincoln an- 
swered the question as to how long 
our letters should be when, in re- 
sponse to another question he said 
a man’s legs ought to be long 
enough to reach the ground. Our 
letters should be long enough to do 
the thing we want them to do. No 
longer and surely no shorter. 

Arthur Brisbane is paid a salary 
of $52,000 a year as an editorial 
writer and his work is noted for its 
crisp, sparkling, concise style. He 
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once 
larger than that paid the president 
of the United States because he can 
use short, forceful sentences effec- 


receives a salary that was 


tively. We can well afford to fol- 
low Brisbane’s example even if we 
do not agree with him. No long, 
involved, intricate sentences filled 
with complex phrases. But just 
short, punchy, clear, concise, con- 
crete cases. They are the hammer 
blows that will pound home our 
message. 


Making the Letter “Human” 


And besides we want that quality 
of human interest in our letters 
that will gain them a respectful 
audience. Do not let the term “hu- 
man interest” frighten. It means 
just what it says—of interest to 
humans. Something which stops 
your mind, earns your attention, 
challenges your thought will stop 
the mind, earn the attention and 
challenge the thought of the other 
fellow. Write of the things and 
in the way that humanity is inter- 
ested. Write naturally, in other 
words. The newspaper reporter 
that gets his story on the front 
page is the one who writes in the 
human interest vein. If you are 
writing a sales letter talk about the 
things and in the manner that will 
appeal to the ordinary mind. 

We see then that these are steps 
in building a well worth mailing 
letter: 

Proper decision, exact determina- 
tion as to what the letter is to do, 
a clear-cut purpose and direct ob- 
jective. Then the use of these 
qualities: 

Simplicity. 

Sincerity. 

Completeness. 

Conciseness. 

Human Interest. 


One of the greatest powers we 
have for building up business is our 
mail. The right use of this avenue 
will lead to real achievement. The 
wrong use is sure to be wasteful if 
not openly destructive. All over 
the business world there is new in- 
terest and greater attention given 
to building business by mail. Your 
competitor is giving it thought and 
getting better results, so you can 
searcely afford to neglect it. The 
pulse of any business is its mail, 


keep a live, red, healthy stream 
flowing through the arteries of 
business—your daily correspond- 


ence. 





THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER SAYS: 


Greasing the Skids for the Grouches 


OMEBODY might tack onto 
S him the title of ‘‘crab.” But 
he isn’t that sort of a human being 
at all. I know him and he has as 
much cheer-up in his soul as there 
is sunshine in Hawaii. 

He came into a certain hardware 
store—it might have been your 
own store—and he looked around 
and the clerks were ail busy. He 
stood on one foot for a minute and 
then shifted to the other. The min- 
utes dragged by—they always do 
drag when a customer waits for 
service—one, two, five or even 
more black marks were passed on 
the clock and still he stood, first 
on one foot and then the other. 

Salesmen crowded past him or 
swung around him. But to none 
of them he seemed to exist. There 
was no nod. No smile. No recog- 
nition. He hadn’t eaten pie for 
breakfast but he was becoming a 
trifle, just a trifle exhausted in pa- 
tience. The milk of human kind- 
ness in his make-up was becoming 
somewhat soured. 

Finally from a rear counter there 
came forth a genuine saiesman, a 
rather old man. As he saw the 
would-be-buyer-of-something wait- 
ing he said—with a smile—‘will be 
with you in a minute, sir.” 

“Thanks,” my friend said as some 
of the wrinkles left his brow. He 
was very much encouraged. A mo- 
ment later another salesman saun- 
tered up and coldly inquired, “Is 
there something for you, sir?” 

“No,” said the waiting customer, 
“no, if you please. You have given 
me the ‘once over’ four or five 
times since I have been standing 
here, but you couldn’t say a word 
of recognition to me. There is one 
regular human being in this store. 
He spoke as soon as he saw me and 
he told me he would take care of 
my wants just as soon as time per- 
mitted. If it is all the same to 
you I’ll wait for him. I had rather 
do business with that man and wait 
a half day for the chance than 
to take up your crowded time. 
Thanks.” 

An actual incident. It really 
happened in a big, live hardware 
store. And the same thing may 
happen in your store to-day, to- 
morrow, any day. It is to be great- 
ly regretted that the customer re- 
ferred to did not take the final step 
in the incident and report the hap- 
pening to the general manager. 
He need not, in fact, could not have 


singled out the salesman who ig- 
nored him, for they all did. But 
he might have made a good report 
on the salesman who gave him the 
human treatment a buyer expects, 
and has every right to expect when 
he comes into a store. 

Why is it that salesmen regard 
customers as just so much work? 
What is needed to give them the 
vision of sales possibilities in every 
customer? When a_ salesman is 
eager and anxious, not just willing, 
but eager and anxious to wait on 
customers, that salesman is on the 
up-swing of the business ladder. 
He is going to get to the top. 


The Voice With the Smile Wins 


After all is said and done the 
fact remains that a pleasant per- 
sonality, a nice exterior, a smile, 
if you please, are big factors in 
selling. The grouch may know all 
about the line but he can’t get to 
first base with the smiling clerk 
who may know less about the goods 
but is bubbling over with enthu- 
siastic pleasantness. 

We spend a lot of money on plate 
glass fronts, we have expensive, 
carefully installed illumination for 
our windows, and a man who draws 
down a “he” salary for putting in 
real trims. We make our stores 
look bright and inviting and then 
we allow salesmen to walk around 
like chief mourners at a funeral. 
It’s wrong, all wrong. The front 
the salesman shows, the way he il- 
luminates his face with smiles, the 
brightness and inviting character 
of his personality are as vitally im- 
portant as nice store fronts or 
brilliant windows. 

From the salesman’s viewpoint, 
why shouldn’t he smile? It means 
more sales and more sales means 
more coin in the manila envelope 
the cashier hands out on Saturday 
nights. And it means easier sales, 
because it is twice as hard to sell 
when the smile is lacking. There 
ought to be a smile on every sales- 
man’s face, every minute that he is 
facing a customer—-if not literally, 
practically. For smiles mean sales 
and customer satisfaction. 

If you have a grouch in your 
store masquerading as a salesman, 
either change his disposition or tie 
a can to him. Then pick out the 
man who smiles as he works. 

Yours for a mixture of sunshine 
and business. 

The Man Behind the Counter. 


Hardware A» 


Hanks Now Wire Fence Dept 
Manager 


H. F. Hanks has assumed the dutig 
of manager of the wire fence depar, 
ment of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitt 
burgh, Pa., succeeding H. J. Miller, wh 
has become the steel company’s gq. 
retary. 

Mr. Hanks has been connected with 
the company since 1910. For sever! 
years he traveled as a salesman in th 
southern and Pacific coast states, Be. 
fore taking over his new position, he 
had been calling upon the jobbing an 
manufacturing trade in the Chicago 
territory. 


James With Riddell 


As a result of a steady increase jp 
the business of the hardware and acces. 
sory manufacturers for whom he js 
western sales manager, A. C. Riddell, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal, 
has found it necessary to augment his 
organization and has secured Earl 
James to take care of his San Fran. 
cisco office and to handle the trade in 
northern California, Oregon and Wash. 
ington. 

Mr. James has had a wide experience 
in the hardware business and has r- 
cently left the Whiton Hardware (Co, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Workers Buy Stock 


At a recent house warming celebrat- |} 


ing the opening of a new plant of the 
Federal Electric Co. Chicago, John F. 
Gilchrist, president, announced that a 
plan was being worked out whereby the 
employees would have an active voice in 
the management of the company. Op 
portunity will be given all employees to 
purchase shares in the business at any 
terms convenient to themselves. At 
present 40 per cent of the workers have 
already bought stock. Other details of 
the new plan are yet to be perfected. 


McGinnis in Charge of Sales 


J. E. McGinnes has been placed in 
charge of the sales promotion work fot 
the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Mr. McGinnes brings to his new pos- 
tion extensive experience in tire distri- 
bution and executive sales work. I 
the past he has been identified on the 
executive sales staffs of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 


J. B. Cootes, prominent citizen and 
successful hardware merchant in the 
town of Cass City, Mich., died recently. 
His death was very sudden, due to heatt 
trouble. Mr. Cootes had been in busi- 
ness in Cass City for the past 19 year’, 
and was active in Masonic circles. 
wife, two brothers, and two sisters su! 
vive him. 
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OUR INLAND WATERWAYS 


if HE Urge of the Twentieth Century is for 
[' se Quick results are demanded in all 
phases of human activity. This desire for 
speed is essentially of American origin. As a young 
nation we felt the necessity for doing startling 
things to offset the long centuries that Europe had 
used and wasted. We built railways that aston- 
ished the world. We have learned to move the 
material necessities of life and of modern civiliza- 
tion at a speed that would have filled the discover- 
ers of America with consternation and dismay. 
Speed has become our national mania. We are 
impatient even with the methods of nature, and 
cultivate our gardens intensively for quick and 
forced results. As a nation we have attempted to 
enslave nature with the chains and bolts of speed. 
But the ancient and inexorable law still holds. The 
bonds of any slavery, physical or mental, inevitably 
bind and restrict the masters until they are subject 
even to that which they hold enslaved. 
Our nervous energy and quick perception have 
made us great as a people. But the railway, the 


printing press and the public schools have been the 
three fundamental facts that made the United 
States of America possible. We have now come to 
the point where the law of compensation is becom- 


ing manifest. Speed and attendant circumstances 
have weakened and congested our railways. Speed 
and waste threaten to silence our printing presses. 
Speed and congested population have overcrowded 
and made our public schools malfunction. 


History repeats again and again this old lesson 
that man has yet to learn. Neglect and Waste 
beget Woe and Want. Man will always invent, 
experiment and improve. 

We glorify New York and the western prairies 
but overlook one of the primary causes of their 
greatness, and miss an important fact that is 
pertinent to-day. New York became the largest 
metropolis in the New World not so much because 
of its excellent harbor, but because the Hudson and 
the Mohawk Valleys were natural gateways that 
made it possible for men and materials to pass 
easily through the mountain barriers of the 
Appalachians to the adventures and the resources 

of the great west. 

To facilitate the movement westward and to pro- 
Vide the west an outlet for its merchandise, the 
Erie Canal was opened in 1825. The Erie Canal 
changed the whole aspect of commercial affairs in 
the region of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
Valley. At the close of the Nineteenth Century 


there were more than fifty canals in operation in 
this country. 


What has become of these great inland water- 
ways that contributed so much in the past toward 
our commercial growth? For the most part they 
stagnate, and are looked upon as relics of a bygone 
age. 

To-day, when transportation is more vital than 
ever for our health and life as a nation, the rail- 
ways, which at one time were our boast and our 
glory, are inadequate and helpless. The greatness 
that we thought we saw was partly the tremendous- 
ness of their efforts to minimize the importance of 
the canals and waterways. They succeeded. We 
are now confronted with the results. 

Rails and roadbeds, rolling stock and terminals 
show the strain of speed and time. But the waters 
still run from the hills, and the rivers are un- 
changed in their courses. 


Is it not time for us to realize that the trans- 
portation problem in the United States can never 
be entirely nor satisfactorily settled by the railways 
alone? There is no single method of transporta- 
tion that can care for the needs of one hundred 
and five millions of people, inhabiting a continent 
three thousand miles in width. We need more and 
better roads and we need more inland waterways, 
built and maintained, if need be, under government 
supervision, even as the Panama Canal was built. 

Should we not, as rational men, insist that our 
inland waterways be used as much as possible for 
the good of all, and kept efficient for the trans- 
portation of heavy freight, so that the railways can 
carry perishables, mail and light freight quickly 
and efficiently? It would be a great economy in 
our industrial and commereial life if this were 
done. 

If hardware associations everywhere were to 
deluge their representatives and senators at Con- 
gress continuously with appeals and demands for 
immediate action, in this matter of reconstructing 
old canals, and of slowly but consistently making 
non-navigable rivers suitable for the transportation 
of freight, we could hope for some material im- 
provement of the present distressing conditions 
that afflict the commercial prosperity of the nation. 
Work of this nature, if carefully planned and wisely 
administered, could be made to pay for itself within 
a generation. 


We have too long been wasting our forests, our 
water power, our coal and essential materials of 
all kinds. We are too arrogant and too proud of 
our achievements. We lose our sense of proportion. 
It has been from the abundance and the liberality 
of nature that we have taken our greatness. How 
much longer shall it flatter us to be called the most 
wasteful among the nations? 
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Planning Price Maintenance Campaign 


Big Drive Scheduled When Congress Meets—Stevens Bill 
Revised—Trade Commission Would Relax Anti-trust Laws 


WASHINGTON, July 26, 1920. 


‘JT is a far cry to the reconvening of 
I Congress on Dec. 6, but it’s char- 

acteristic of the enterprise of the 
promotors of price maintenance legis- 
lation that they are lining up their 
forces for the hard fight that will be 
launched the moment the flag is un- 
furled at the beginning of the new 
session. Interests that hope to accom- 
plish anything must remember that the 
Congress will end by Constitutional 
limitation on March 4, and be prepared 
to spurt all the way. 

While Washington has taken on as 
sleepy a look as it ever wears in a 
presidential year and the Capitol is as 
deserted as a last year’s bird’s nest, 
experienced representatives of impor- 
tant interests seeking legislation expect 
to be on the ground throughout the 
summer. Those who are not will stand 
an excellent chance of being left at the 
post. 


Outlook for Legislation 


One of the most active men to stay, 
as lookouts on Congress, is Edmond A. 
Whittier, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League who, like a 
Colossus, manages to keep one foot in 
New York and the other in Washington 
throughout the year. 

He has just spent the greater part 
of a fortnight here looking over the 
field and mapping out the League’s 
program for securing action on the 
Stevens Price-Maintenance Bill next 
winter. In discussing the outlook, he 
said to me to-day: 

“The advocates of legislation author- 
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izing the maintenance of fair re-sale 
prices on identified merchandise are by 
no means discouraged because we did 
not succeed in passing the Stevens bill 
last session. On the contrary, the mem- 
bers of our association have never 
shown more enthusiasm than at pres- 
ent and they are all looking forward 
confidently to favorable action next 
winter. 

“There have been excellent reasons 
why we have contented ourselves with 
a still hunt in the present Congress, 
but our tactics are now due for a 
change. You will see much more ag- 
gressiveness when Congress _ recon- 
venes. 


Majority Pledged to Action | 


“At the beginning of the last Con- 
gress some two hundred and twenty- 
five or thirty members of the House of 
Representatives were pledged to the 
enactment of standard price legislation 
in letters to their constituents and to 
organizations which had called for 
their support. At the request, how- 
ever, of strong friends of the Stevens 
(or Kelly) bill and on the advice of 
prominent members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee we 
refrained from urging action on the 
measure during the session. 

“Throughout the session, water 
power, oil land leasing, and railroad 
legislation absorbed the entire time of 
the Commerce committees of both 
houses. Recently, in view of the near- 
ness of election, the time has been 
thought unpropitious to present a ques- 
tion which has been the subject of so 
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much controversy. The bill’s strongest 
supporters in the House have urged 
that we would make friends by delay- 
ing any move for action until the 
December session. 


Candidates to Be Sounded 


“Our educational campaign, however, 
has been consistently maintained, and, 
in pursuance of our usual policy pre 
ceding general elections, _ retailers 
throughout the country are shortly to 
begin the work of sounding out candi- 
dates for Congress. The general situ- 
ation, so far as comprehension of the 
economics of the question is concerned 
is better than it has ever been. We 
believe that another twelve months wil 
see us out of the woods. 

“The judgment of our Executive 
Committee, as indicated in the circulat 
letter issued a few months ago has 
been entirely vindicated by the recent 
Schrader decision of the Supreme 
Court. The standard price question 
can never be settled satisfactorily 
cept by legislation. 

“The period of marking time, through 
which, for the reasons stated, we have 
been passing, is now ended. In order? 
that there should be no delay when 
Congress reconvenes, Congressma 
Kelly, the day before Congress ¢- 
journed, reintroduced the original bill 
with a new final section containing the 
amendment suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This bill (H. } 
14426) is in the exact form recol- 
mended by the Commission and shoulé 
have the active and united support o 
all friends of honest merchandising.” 
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New Measure Known as “Kelly Bill” 


T= Kelly bill is the first draft of 
the measure to be presented in 
Congress in the form in which it has 
been approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Its provisions are of 
special interest to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Section I of 
this measure provides that in any con- 
tract for the sale of articles of com- 
merce between any dealer, wholesale or 
retail, by any grower, producer, manu- 
facturer or owner thereof under trade- 
mark or special brand, “it shall be law- 
ful for such vendor, whenever the con- 
tract constitutes a transaction of com- 
merce among several States, or with 
foreign nations, or in any territory of 
the United States, or in the District 
of Columbia, or between any such 
Territory and another Territory, or be- 
tween any such Territory or Territories 
and any States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or with a foreign nation or 
nations, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia and any State or States, or a 
foreign nation or nations, to prescribe 
the uniform prices and manners of 


settlement at which the different quali- 
ties and quantities of each article cov- 
ered by such contract may be resold. 


Conditions of Price Maintenance 


This authorization to prescribe re- 
sale prices is qualified by four specifi- 
cations. The first provides that the 
vender shall not have any monopoly or 
control of the market for articles be- 
longing to the same general class of 
merchandise; nor shall he be a party to 
any agreement, combination or under- 
standing with any competitor in the 
production or sale of similar mer- 
chandise in regard to the -prices at 
which same shall be sold. 

The next specification requires that 
the vendor shall file with the Federal 
Trade Commission “a statement setting 
forth the trade-mark or special brand 
owned or claimed by such vendor in 
respect of such article or articles of 
commerce to be covered by such con- 
tract of sale, and also, from time to 
time as the same may be adopted or 
modified, a schedule setting forth the 
uniform price of sale thereof to dealers 
at wholesale and the uniform price of 
sale thereof to dealers at retail, from 
whatever source acquired, and the uni- 
form price of sale thereof to the pub- 
lie; and, upon filing such statement, 
such vendor shall pay to the Federal 
Trade Commission a registration fee 
of $10.” 


Prices to Be Standardized 


Prices set forth in the schedule and 
made in any contract pursuant to the 
Provisions of the proposed law must be 
uniform to all dealers under like cir- 
cumstances, differing only as to grade, 
quality or quantity of such articles 
sold, the point of delivery and the man- 
ner of settlement, all of which differ- 
ences must be set forth in the schedule. 

The third specification stipulates that 
‘ontracts for the sale of price-controled 


articles “may provide for disposal sales 
at appropriate times, during which 
periods, duly set forth in the statement 
to be filed with the Commission or in 
a schedule of prices, dealers may sell 
price-controlled articles at prices in 
their discretion, provided that such 
articles shall have first been offered to 
the vendor by the dealer at the price 
paid for same by the dealer.” 

The final specification excepts from 
price control all classes of manufac- 
turers or merchants discontinuing busi- 
ness or who have been forced into 
bankruptcy. A proviso is added in this 
connection, however, that the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler of the goods in 
question may have an opportunity to 
repurchase them at the price at which 
he originally sold them. 

The second section of the bill pro- 
vides that this act shall not apply to 
sale of merchandise to the United 
States Government or to any State or 
to any society or institution incorpo- 
rated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, medical, 
scientific, philanthropic, or literary 
purposes, made in good faith for use 
thereof by such society or institution. 

The third and final section of the bill 
embodies a provision approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. It has been 
drafted with great care with a view to 
preventing manufacturers or dealers 
from exploiting the public. It is as 
follows: 


To Protect the Consumer 


“Sec. 3. That upon complaint of any 
person, partnership, corporation, or 
association, being a party in interest, 
the Federal Trade Commission may, by 
a proceeding instituted in the manner 
provided by Section 5 of the Act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, 
approved Sept. 26, 1914, and after de- 
termination by it that the public inter- 
est so requires, terminate the whole or 
any part of such contract or regulate 
the terms thereof, in the public interest. 
In the conduct of such proceeding, the 
commission may exercise any and all 
the powers conferred upon it by such 
Act of Sept. 26, 1914, and all the rights 
privileges and immunities therein pro- 
vided for including the right of appeal, 
shall likewise apply.” 

The bill as framed by Representative 
Kelly has been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the chairman of. which is 
Representative Esch of Wisconsin, one 
of the most industrious men in the 
House. It will not be his fault if the 
advocates of this legislation do not get 
a run for their money next winter. 


Commission Would Relieve Business 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
making a very sincere effort to develop 
public sentiment in behalf of legisla- 
tion that will relieve the business men 
of the country of some of the hardships 
they now suffer as the result of the 
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drastic provisions of the anti-trust laws 
and the statute creating the Commis- 
sion and defining its jurisdiction. These 
hardships are very real and in some 
cases have brought ruin to legitimate 
enterprise, while in many other in- 
stances they have prevented honest 
business men from embarking upon un- 
dertakings which they feared to assume 
lest the Government would descend 
upon them and punish them for a tech- 
nical violation of an ambiguous statute. 

In an address before the National 
Association of Window Glass Manufac- 
turers, Commissioner William B. Col- 
ver, a day or two ago, described the 
policy of the Commission with much 
clarity and force. He said in part: 

“Business is suffering under a very 
real hardship. It is the same hardship 
that President Roosevelt saw when he 
secured the creation of the Bureau of 
Corporations. It is the same hardship 
which President Wilson recognized 
when he advocated the broadening of 
the functions of the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations by the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Laws Too Inflexible 


“It is this: Laws made to apply to 
business are of necessity inflexible, 
while business changes day by day. 
What is good for one industry is bad 
for another. What amounts to a mor- 
tal sin in one industry may be actually 
a virtue in another. So it is that we 
have a body of anti-trust laws drawn 
to meet certain known business sins, 
but, in the very nature of their draw- 
ing, so inflexible as to work hardship. 
There is agitation for repeal of the 
anti-trust laws. I am certain that pub- 
lic sentiment will not consider this, and 
I am just as certain that it would not 
be wise if it were possible to be done. 

“These anti-trust laws are not only 
inflexible, but the multitude of decisions 
which have been handed down have, of 
necessity created a zone of doubt 
through which business has to pass, 
and yet, where, each step it takes, it 
fears a pitfall. 

“Business men consult their attor- 
neys; the best that are to be had. They 
state their case. They say what they 
would like to do, and about the best 
advice they can get is ‘try it, and if 
you get into trouble we will do our 
best to get you out.’ 


Advance Rulings Needed 


“So it is that there has been a sug- 
gestion, repeatedly urged, that the 
Federal Trade Commission should at- 
tempt to give what are c4lled ‘rulings 
in advance.’ That means that a busi- 
ness concern about to embark upon a 
line of conduct, might come to the 
Federal Trade Commission, explain its 
intent and purposes, and ask whether 
or not such line of conduct would be 
within the law. 

“Now, such a ruling in advance is an 
impossibility. To begin with, no man 
can say what his conduct is going to 
be for the next year, or the next month, 
or the next week, or the next day, or 
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the next hour. He thinks he knows 
what he is going to do,—but he does 
not. 

“But even if he did, experience shows 
that no man knows what the reflex of 
any act he may do, may have upon some 
other man. He looks at his line of 
conduct from his own point of view. He 
is sincere and honest. He believes it is 
a good thing. But he does not know,— 
he cannot know,—how in the complex 
web of modern commercial relations, 
that act will react upon another. 


Can’t Foresee Future 

“For the Federal Trade Commission 
or any other body, public or privafe, to 
attempt to rule in advance upon the 
effect of any unperformed act or acts 
would require both the gift of prophecy 
and of clairvoyance. I may modestly 
say that the Federal Trade Commission, 
as now constituted, may have many 
gifts but not those. 

“That seems to bring us to an im- 
passe. We cannot repeal the law. The 
lawyers cannot tell you what it means, 
and the Federal Trade Commission can- 
not prophesy. That leaves business in 
doubt, and doubt breeds suspicion and 
fear and despair. Sometimes it breeds 
defiance of law. 

“A bill which was reintroduced in 
Congress at the last session, having 
been introduced in the preceding Con- 
gress, has appealed to me as offering a 
reasonable solution. The author of the 
bill is Mr. Steele of Pennsylvania, a 
lawyer and business man. He proposes 
in his bill that any concern about to 
embark in any course of conduct may 
come voluntarily, (he need not come 
unless he wants to), to the Government 
and set out clearly just what he intends 
to do. 

License to do Business 

“This expression of intention is to be 

received and the business concern is to 


be given acknowledgment of the receipt 
of his declaration. He may then go back 
and carry on his business in accordance 
with his expressed intention, and until 
some citizen shall come forward to com- 
plain either that the public interest or 
business institutions are being definite- 
ly injured by the course of that conduct, 
the fact of his publicly filing his de- 
claration shall be a complete defense 
in any court of law or before any gov- 
ernment agency against any charges 
of breach of law. 

“It provides further, that if such a 
charge is made, full and complete hear- 
ing shall be had, and if it shall be found 
that the course of conduct is against 
public interest, then the indulgence 
may be withdrawn, and thereafter the 
business concern shall file an amended 
plan of conduct or shall be amenable to 
the anti-trust laws. The decision may 
be appealed for review to the United 
States Circuit Court and to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Is Sought Voluntarily 


“That means then, that if a business 
concern finds and feels that the in- 
flexible rules of law are working undue 
hardship upon it, it may escape those 
rules of law so long as it does not hurt 
another. It means that this device is 
not forced upon business, but is sought 
voluntarily. It means that the very 
worst that could happen would be that 
the business concern would be put back 
in the same position it was before it 
had invoked the aid of Mr. Steele’s 
device. 

“T believe that some such arrange- 
ment as that would bring to American 
business that flexibility and under- 
standing of individual cases as would 
permit it to expand and go forward 
and continue to giant strides that its 
boundless energy indicates that it should 
take.” 


Canadians’ Action on Tariff 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association 
at its recent convention held at Van- 
couver, copies of which have been re- 
ceived in Washington, include some in- 
teresting paragraphs relating to the 
tariff relations of the Dominion with 
the United States. One _ resolution 
urged the Canadian Government to ap- 
point a permanent tariff board, acting 
in an advisory capacity to the Govern- 
ment, to make a special study of the 
Canadian customs tariff and tariffs of 
other countries with whose products 
Canadian producers compete. This 
resolution was carried without opposi- 
tion, and with but little discussion. 
Another resolution petitioned the 
Dominion Government to use its influ- 
ence in hastening the adoption through- 
out the Empire of the system of prefer- 
ence for Empire products and for fa- 
voring the enactment of a new Franco- 
Canadian customs convention as soon 
as conditions are propitious. 
Still another resolution requested the 


Canadian Government to supplement 
the present declaration of the country 
where the articles originate, which ac- 
companies imports, by requiring that 
such imports be marked or have affixed 
to them the name of the country in 
which they have been manufactured. 


Embargoes Believed Unlikely 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion of export embargoes in Washing- 
ton during the past week. The agita- 
tion has been directed particularly in 
favor of embargoes on exports of coal 
and sugar. The embargo on exports of 
coal has been urged by New England 
interests while the embargo of sugar 
has been advocated by the Department 
of Justice. 

There seems no immediate prospect 
that the embargo principle will be 
adopted in either case. Bituminous 
coal operators have strongly opposed 
any embargo on exports of coal on the 
ground that they are building up an 
export trade which will ultimately be 
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of great value to the country, and that 
to shut it off at this time will make jt 
difficult to regain this market. 

The coal producers say that if the 
embargo principle is to be adopted, jt 
should not be applied only to them, 
They say there is equal justification 
for an embargo on sugar, gasoline, 
boots. and shoes, clothing and other 
commodities. 

The total exports of coal compared 
with the aggregate production is small, 
Exports of coal, however, have shown 
substantial increases during the past 
few months. The latest statistics show 
that for April, 1920, the United States 
exported 2,431,693 tons of bituminous 
coal, which was practically three times 
the exports for April, 1919, which is 
estimated at 811,128 tons, valued at 
$3,897,714. 


Union Labor Rides for Fall 


| HEARD a very interesting discus- 

sion of an important phase of the 
labor question at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, a few nights 
ago, when Calvert Townley, president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, addressed the annual meet- 
ing of that organization. Mr. Townley 
hits from the shoulder and his remarks 
made a deep impression upon all who 
heard them. He said in part: 

“The unions are in the saddle now, 
but are riding for a fall. Please let 
me remind you that I am not blaming 
the unions or anyone else. I am trying 
to confine myself to statements of 
facts. 

“The number of workmen in labor 
unions is variously estimated from 10 
to 40 per cent of the men employed in 
trades where there are unions. These 
figures represent the extreme claims. 
If we consider the total voting strength 
of the country, the percentage of men 
in unions is certainly not over 10 per 
cent, and probably not over 5 per cent. 


People Tire of Union Domination 


“Already there are indications that 
the people will not much longer submit 
to domination by the unions. The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts defied them, 
was shortly thereafter re-elected by an 
abnormally large majority, and has 
now been nominated on the Republican 
national ticket for Vice-President. The 
State of Kansas has enacted a law to 
curb union interference with: the peace 
and comfort of her citizens and her 
Governor has become a popular na- 
tional figure in consequence. 

“Advantage has been taken very gen 
erally of the opportunity to increase 
profits by those who had wares to mar- 
ket, which is only another way of saj- 
ing that selfishness is a universal trall 
of which no class or classes, has a m0 
nopoly. A bettering of conditions may 
be effected by a decrease in the de 
mand for, or an increase in the supply 
of, labor. Already there is a marked 
reduction in the sales of certain prod- 
ucts resulting from an unwillingness 
inability of many people to pay the ex 
orbitant prices asked. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Announce Convention of National Association 
and American Hardware Manufacturers 


NNOUNCEMENTS have been sent 

out by the National Hardware As- 
sociation and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association that they 
will hold their annual conventions at 
Atlantic City commencing Oct. 19 and 
lasting until Oct. 22. The headquarters 
for both associations will be at the 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel. The 
schedule of meetings will be the same 
as followed in previous years. The 
Automobile Accessories Branch of the 
National Association will hold its ses- 
sions on Tuesday, Oct. 19, while the 
Metal Branch will have Thursday after- 
noon for its sessions. 

The attendance to these conventions 
which will have joint meetings will be 
larger this year than ever before if 
the reports from all parts of the United 


States are true. Much interest is being 
manifested, due to the more or less un- 
settled conditions of the country and 
all of the members are anxious to tell 
their side of the story. Many problems 
of much importance will be brought up 
for discussion, and it is expected that 
this year’s meetings will eclipse any- 
thing ever attempted before by hard- 
ware manufacturers. 

All the members of both associations 
are urged to place their reservations 
now for accommodations preferably at 
the hotel where the sessions will be 
held and if not possible in one of the 
many nearby hotels at the beach. All 
reservations are to be directed to the 
hotels and not to the secretaries of the 
associations. Indications point to a big 
reservation list. 


William B. Munroe Heads Supplee-Biddle Co. 


William B. Munroe was elected presi- 
dent of the Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co., Philadelphia, to succeed Charles 
M. Biddle, who has retired from active 
business, but who will hereafter act in 
the capacity of chairman of the board 
of directors. The election took place at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. 

Mr. Munroe has long been associated 
in the hardware business, having first 
entered the Biddle Hardware Co. in 
Philadelphia following his graduation 
from the Millville, N. J., high school in 
1893. His first position was as entry 
clerk, and while working for the com- 
pany he secured an education by attend- 
ing the evening classes of Temple Col- 
lege and the Wharton Law School. 

In 1906 he resigned from the Biddle 
company and accepted a position with 


the Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis. 
He was in the credit and finance depart- 
ment of the latter company, and while 
in St. Louis served as president of the 
St. Louis Association of Credit Men 
and was for two years a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Munroe returned to Philadelphia 
and the Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 
in February, 1919, and served in the 
capacity of assistant to the president, 
Mr. Biddle, until his election in Janu- 
ary, 1920, to general manager of the 
company. At the same time he was 
made a director. 

He is a director of the Philadelphia 
Association of Credit Men and vice- 
president of the Hardware Jobbers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, and is also a member of the Down- 
town and the City clubs of that city. 


Conditions In the Toy Industry 


EMBERS of the Association of 
Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
met at the Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic 
City, July 22 and 23, to discuss plans 
and devise methods for amplifying 
their constructive advertising campaign 
for American made toys during the 
coming year. General conditions in the 
toy industry are at the present time in 
a Wasically healthy condition. Inter- 
views with some of the manufacturers 
by representatives of HARDWARE AGE 
disclosed the fact that from all present 
indications there is small possibility 
that there will be any recession of 
prices. The reasons for this are prac- 
tically the same as those that affect all 
hardware merchandise. 
Raw materials, labor and general dis- 
tribution costs have increased mate- 
tially, manufacturers say, even since 


the first of January last, and the ten- 
dency still seems to be upward in this 
respect. The freight car situation has 
increased the difficulties manufacturers 
have experienced for some time past 
in obtaining raw materials and of dis- 
tributing their products as rapidly and 
evenly as the demand requires. Labor 
costs manufacturers state have been 
for a long time one of the heaviest 
burdens they have had to carry and at 
the present time there seems little or 
no prospect of any recession. 

Present production is in the main, 
manufacturers say, fairly satisfactory, 
although there are some cases where 
factories are considerably behind their 
regular production schedules because of 
the raw material and freight car situa- 
tion. Most of the manufacturers in- 
terviewed seemed to think that the 
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American toy industry would be able 
to take care of the domestic demand to 
the satisfaction of dealers. 

Business in the smaller towns and 
the rural districts generally is in a 
much healthier condition, the toy man- 
ufacturers believe than it is in the 
larger cities. The rural districts are 
in the last analysis the criterion for 
the whole country. 

The. American manufacturers seem 
to have no apprehension about foreign 
competition. Germany is in a weak- 
ened condition and economically har- 
rassed, while Japan is at present in 
financial straights and unable to pro- 
duce to satisfaction. The coming 
Christmas season will probably witness 
a very large toy business, manufac- 
turers believe. 

The general tone of mind of all of the 
manufacturers present was optimistic 
and their plans for the coming year in- 
dicate that the American toy industry 
is in an essentially sound and progres- 
sive condition. 

At the exhibit now being held at the 
Hotel Imperial, New York, the pros- 
perous condition of the toy manufac- 
turers is also attested to by those in 
attendance. All of them state that 
business with hardware merchants has 
greatly increased within the past two 
years. 


Blue Bird Co. in Merger 


St. Louis newspapers have an- 
nounced that Circuit Judge Calhoun 
has approved of the merger between 
the Davis Sewing Machine Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and the properties of the de- 
funct Blue Bird Washing Machine Co. 
All the Blue Bird stockholders and 
nearly all of the creditors have ap- 
proved of the merger, it was stated. 

The merger is the outgrowth of the 
receivership proceedings filled two 
months ago against the Blue Bird com- 
pany. The factories of the washing 
machine company at St. Louis will be 
reopened and operations be resumed. 


The Davis company is one of the 
largest bicycle manufacturers in the 
world and is rated as a_ six million 
dollar corporation. The stockholders 


of the Blue Bird will share in the pro- 
ceeds of both companies. The new 
company will issue A and B preferred 
stock and 80,000 shares of common. 


New Distributors 


In connection with an extension of 
sale and production the Standard Four 
Tire Co., Keokuk, lowa, has recently 
established the following authorized 
distributors: McGraw Tire Sales Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Wagner-Tracy Auto 
Supply Co., Albany, N. Y.; Hauck Bros., 
Mechanicsburgh, Pa.; Dawson Tire & 
Supply Co., Newark, N. J.; Combination 
Ladder Co., Providence, R. I. 

The newly appointed distributors 
will operate in their respective local 
territory. The manufacturers will con- 
tinue to open new territory as war- 
ranted. 





Use an Ad Just Like This 
No. 1 (2 cols. % 3 in.) 

Everybody who has a porch eventu- 
ally plans to have a porch swing, and 
that is why porch swing publicity is 
good all summer long. All you need to 
do is to run small ads like this one just 
received from the J. G. De Prez Co., 
Shelbyville, Ind., as reminders and be- 
fore the summer is out you will have 
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\\. This'Season From Our New 
Stock of Goods Just 
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PHONE 63, “AT YOUR SERVICE” 


BUCHANAN HARDWARE CO. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 











What can be done with a few printers’ rules 


caught a good string of porch swing 
prospects. 

This is a snappy ad. Good heading. 
Price plain. Copy sufficiently descrip- 
tive but brief and read almost at a 
glance. First-class electro of swing. 
In our estimation this is a fine swing 
ad to pattern after. It takes up small 
space and therefore may be run fre- 
quently. 

Try it out if you want to see your 
porch swings step out of your place at 
a lively gait. 

This ad was used in the current issue 


Business-getting Ads on Midsummer Items—Porch Swings, Can- 


ning Season Helps—Base Ball Goods—Sprayers, Flashlights, ete. 


of Dep’s Pep, the store paper published 
Ly the De Prez Co. 


A Novel Display 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 


Often the ingenuity of the printer 
may take the place of an illustration, 
and a case in point is illustrated by the 
ad of the Buchanan Hardware Co., 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Miss Foster, the ad manager of the 
Buchanan store, gives all the credit for 
the set-up to the compositor on the 
Otsego Farmer, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
That it is a baseball diamond is ap- 
parent; it needs no label. 

This unusual treatment of ordinary 
brass rules catches the eye at once and 
in our judgment does as much as any 
illustration could to stamp the ad a 
baseball announcement. 

Here you have the idea all worked 
out. Why not put it up to your printer 
to set you a baseball ad like this one. 
Show him the ad and he can do it with- 
out any explanation. 


Valuable Hints on Cuts 

Frequently we receive requests from 
merchants relative to securing a wide 
assortment of cuts to dress up their 
announcements. By letter and through 
this department we have endeavored to 
impress upon the hardware dealer that 
the manufacturer, we might say every 
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The J. G. DePres Os, 











Folks want porch swings now 
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manufacturer, is willing and anxious to 
supply cuts free. We know that hard- 
ware manufacturers spend large sums 
for the services of advertising men, 
artists and engravers and electrotypers 
to create, design, engrave and electro 
illustrative ideas for retail hardware 
publicity. 

If it is ever possible in this world to 
get something for nothing and some- 
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Buchanan Hardware Com; 


Canning Season Helps 

















STEAM PRESSURE CANNER AND COOKER 
See Junior No.1, - - - Price, $16.00 


For Canning Vegetables, Fruit, Meat, Etc 








Buchanan Hardware Compan 


We Carry « Full Line of Canning Supplies: 
E ZSEAL Jars... Doz. H pt., $1.00 Pt., $1.15 ot. $1.25 2 gts. $1.50 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers, 
Package 





eee eeevecsces .1$ 

Fruit-Jar Racks,. 40&  .60 

lelly Giasses....... 60 
jam and Jelly Containers, 

Dog. .45 


Phone 63 “At Your Sercice.” 


BUCHANAN HARDWARE CO. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Everything for the canning season 

















thing good at that, it is ready-made cuts 
from hardware makers. 

We think you will be interested in 4 
quotation from a very interesting. let- 
ter just received from A. H. Van Voris, 
publicity director for the Irving Van 
Voris store at Cobleskill, N. Y., rela- 
tive to securing cuts from hardware 
manufacturers. 

Listen to Mr. Van Voris: 

“I often wonder if it is generally 
known that manufacturers are able 
and willing to furnish cuts, in one 
and two-column sizes of almost 
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ARTICLE MANUFAC- 
TURED IN THE HARDWARE 
LINE. For example, I was re- 
cently able to obtain electros of 
all the different fittings of vitrified 
tile—something which I ‘believe is 
hardly ever advertised by cut, in 
ordinary hardware advertising. I 
imagine that our files contain 
OVER A THOUSAND ELECTROS, 
and most of them are obtained 
from manufacturers on request. I 
believe smaller town hardware mer- 
chants might well profit by our ex- 
perience, if all of them, like our- 
selves, believe in getting the most 
out of their ads, which really means 
putting THE MOST in them, and 
this can generally be done to best 
advantage by the use of illustra- 
tions.” 


EVERY 


We believe, after reading this in- 
structive and informing letter, that you 
will take a keener interest in the ad- 
vertising work being done for you by 
hardware manufacturers. 


The Canning Season 


No. 3 (2 cols. « 5 in.) 

Despite the high price of sugar, 
there is going to be a lot of canning 
done this season, and canning supply 
ads are strictly in order. 

Looking for ideas for advertising 
canning helps? Then give a glance at 








SAY BOY SCOUTS:- 


YOU NEED A 
WINCHESTER 
PLASHLIGHT 


—Vust the very thing to use while im camp, 


—The strong light thrown hy the Winchester Flash! makés 
them especially good for signalling. — 


Every automobile owner should have a Winchester Flashlight, 


On more than one occasion the loss of a car would have 
been pre- 
vented had a flashlight been used instead of a match. 
—~A Winchester Flashlight ie very usefal in the home—for ex 
ploring 
dark closets, attics and basements, especially when there is no 
light om the stairs. 


Come in today and let as show you the WINCHESTER FLASH- 











We're showing them im two sizes at $2.00 and $2.50. 


EY-CL 
sana 


The WINCHESTER @TORE 











Good reasons for buying a flashlight 


this ad, sent us by the Buchanan Hard- 
ware Co. of Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Here is featured an outfit that will 
take care of anything in the canning 
line from a erate of berries to a bushel 
basket of pears. The canning season is 
here within a few days, too. 

Note that this a@ is really a two- 
part announcement with stress laid on 
the steam cooker. Families not desir- 
ing the cooker or possessing a similar 
outfit will surely find among the sup- 





WE HAVE SPRAYERS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Our small’ hand sprayers 
will be found unusually 
handy for the home gar- 
den. So easy and conven- 
that even a. 
women or child can rid 
the garden, shrubs and 
vines of plant lice. 


KNAP-SACK SPRAYERS 


This type of sprayer is use- 


lent to use 


ful to the celery growers and 


Its use 6 
e 7 


truck gardeners 
will prove its efficiency in 
controlling scab, leaf spot 
and various other fungous I 
troubles. 
BARREL SPRAYING OUTFITS 
: Watch out for the pests in 
your orchard. Dan't give 

them a _ chance to. get in 
their deadly work. Invest a 
small amount in one of these 
outfits arid you will add 
hundreds or even thousands 
of dollars to your profits by 


doing so 





SPRAYING MATERIALS 
We still have a good supply of spraying materials. Lime 
and Bulphur, Paris Green, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Ar- 
senate in paste and powder form. 


tu FOWARDS & (HAMBERLIN 





MARDWARE ComPANY. & 











plies listed in the second part of the 
ad just what they require. 


The Why of the Flashlight 


No. 4 (2 cols. « 7 in.) 

If this ad had a more general head- 
ing, we’d call it 100 per cent perfect. 
But the head is limiting in appeal while 
the copy positively is not. Were the 
copy entirely devoted to Boy Scout 
flashlight needs, the heading would fit, 
but in this case a better head would be 
something like this: “On Vacation and 
in Your Home a Flashlight Spells 
CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY.” 

Read over this copy if you want some 
good flashlight sales points. 

This ad was sent us by C. B. Knighten, 
secretary-treasurer of the Blakey-Clark 
Hardware Co. of Ennis, Tex. 


Boosting Sprayer Sales 


No. 5 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

Gardens, truck farms and orchards 
are never safe until the produce and 
the fruit has been gathered and frost 
comes to close the growing season and 
to herald the approach of wintry winds. 

Consequently sprayer ads are’ bound 
to produce results right along even 
though they pay best during the early 
planting months. 

Here is a bang-up sprayer ad sent us 
by the Edwards & Chamberlin Hard- 
ware Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich. Neat 
display, fine cuts, a featuring of spray- 
ing materials as well as sprayers, and 
copy with a snap make this ad a busi- 
ness-getter from the word go. The 
only quarrel we have with it is that 
prices are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Why the lack of prices? Most 
merchants mark prices plainly. 


A Correction 
July 15, 1920, 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, New York, 
N: Xs3 


Dear Sir—Referring to the compara- 
tive price-chart articles of hardware, 
Jan. 1, 1915, to June 1, 1920, as fur- 
nished by the National Hardware As- 
sociation and published in your issue 
of July 15, in making up this list an 
unfortunate error was made on the 
item of emery cloth. The percentage 
of advance between the dates named 
was 200 per cent and the schedule 
should have so read, as the heavier ad- 
vances occurred prior to Jan. 1, 1915. 

I feel in justice to the manufacturers 
of such goods that correction is due 
them, and I would appreciate your 
making mention of this in your next 
issue. Yours truly, 

A. J. BIHLER. 


The Stanley Sales Convention 


The annual sales convention of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
opened on June 28 and closed July 2. 
The convention opened with a joint ses- 
sion of the sales forces of both the 
Stanley Works and the Stanley Rule & 
Level Co. The second day the staff of 
the former were the visitors of the 
latter. Later in the day the compli- 
ment was returned and the salesmen 
of the Stanley Rule & Level Co. visited 
the offices and plant of the Stanley 
Works. 

Each day addresses were given by 
directors and officers of the company, 
on subjects of great interest to both 
the sales staffs. One meeting was de- 
voted exclusively to the selling and ad- 
vertising campaign and policy of the 
firm. President E. A. Moore acted as 
toastmaster at ths affair, and was 
given unusually rousing cheers by the 
entire gathering. 

Friday, the last day, was turned over 
to the different sales divisions for dis- 
cussions by the men fresh from the 
‘firing line.’ This meeting was con- 
sidered the most active get-together of 
the convention. . 


Federal Corp. Enlarges Plant 


The Federal Corp., Westfield, Mass., 
spark plugs, plans to increase produc- 
tion within the next sixty days by add- 
ing two new departments, one for rim 
tools and the other for electric socket 
plugs. New capital has been added to 
the business and Fred E. Wells, Bos- 
ton, made treasurer in place of C. W. 
Dodson, Boston, resigned. F. R. Speed, 
Springfield, Mass., formerly connected 
with the Packard Motor Co., is vice- 
president in charge of production. H. P. 
Linnell, Springfield, remains in active 
charge of the company’s business. The 
head sales office of the company has 
been located in Boston, and no change 
will be made in the administration of 
the company. 
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Office of Harpwani 
New York, July 26, 
PF EPNHE local hardware market at the 
present time is affected, to some 
extent, by the usual summer 
dullness. Buying on the part of retail- 
ers is confined principally to staple ar- 
ticles, and a marked conservatism is 
observable. Dealers, however, are not 
holding back on buying staple and 
standard goods, as the general consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that “it will 
be the man that has the goods during 
the next year who will do the kind of 
business that counts.” 

A small number of the local jobbers 
report that there has been a gratifying 
improvement in the freight situation, 
and that they are now receiving more 
goods from manufacturers than they 
have had come through by rail for some 
time past. The demand for nails is 
still probably the largest single demand 
in the local market. Some of the local 
jobbers report that a small amount of 
improvement has been effected in the 
nail market by the consistent allot- 
ment policy, and it is said that they 
hope to be able to take new orders 
within a few weeks. It is only fair 
to observe, however, that this optimis- 
tic state of mind is not by any means 
entertained by all of the local mer- 
chants. 

A goodly number of future orders 
are being received, jobbers say, but it 
is expected, judging from the orders 
that have already been placed, that 
most of the fall business will be, gener- 
ally speaking, more conservative than 
was expected. 

The inevitable advance of freight 
rates that will be made in the near 
future will undoubtedly cause many 
dealers to place orders now for im- 
mediate shipment. In the opinion of 
both jobbers and dealers in this sec- 
tion, dealers who need goods will be 
advised to order at once, because the 
increase in freight rates will probably 
make a material difference in costs. 

The important price advances during 
the past week are given herewith. 
Some of the reasons are said to be, 
the difficulty of manufacturers to get 
raw materials, the freight congestion, 
labor difficulties, and increased costs 
generally of both manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 


NEW YORK 


Electric bells advanced 10 per cent. 
Clinch rivets advanced 5 per cent. 
Wooden pole sets and curtain sockets 
advanced 15 per cent. 

Galvanized wire, all gages, in 100 
and 110 Ib. bundles, advanced 10 per 
cent. 


Wire bristle sink brushes are now 
selling at $1 per doz. Wooden lawn 
rakes advanced approximately 16 2/3 
per cent. The entire line of Hammond 
hatchets are reported to have advanced 
10 per cent. Collins dock axes have 
heen advanced 10 per cent. Steel oilers, 
zine plated, have advanced 5 per cent 


Ash Sifters —A number of orders 
have been received by local jobbers for 
ash sifters. Many dealers are appar- 
enly apprehensive about the shortage 
in galvanized sheet and hope that, by 
placing their orders early that they 
will be able to get the ash sifters that 
they will need this winter. 

Galvanized ash sifters, f.0.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.75 per doz Rotary ash 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz, 

Axes.—The demand for axes con- 
tinues fairly strong and is not by any 
means confined to futures. Collins dock 
axes were reported to have been ad- 
vanced 10 per’cent during the past 
week, and it is said in some quarters 
that other advances are not unlikely. 


Long Island axes, 2¥Y, 3 Ib., $23.16 
per doz.; 2% to 3 » $23.15 per doz 
Conn. Pattern axes, 3 : Ih.. $23.15: 
34% to 4 Ib., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 31%, to 4% Ihb., $23.68: 4 to 5 dh. 
$23.94 per doz.: fire axes. $30 per doz All 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts—An_ exceptionally 
demand seems to hold on bolts 
and nuts of all kinds and sizes. There 
still is a shortage in many sizes, and, 
of course, most of the demand seems 
to be for the sizes that are out of stock. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off to 
list net. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common 
tire bolts, 40 per cent; sink bolts, 50, 10 
and 5 to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts. iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent: 
to 12 in., 32% and 5 per cent: 14 in., 3314 
per cent. Stove rods, 33% per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Brass Butts —The demand for brass 
butts is fairly active at the present 
time. Advances were made in the 
following items during the past week: 

Fancy wrought brass and antique 
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copper butts, 2'%4-in., $1.40 per doz; 
3-in., $210 per doz. Toilet seat hinges, 
steel, $1.40 per doz; brass polished, 
$2.40 per doz.; brass nickel plated, 
$2.40 per doz.; double toilet seat 
hinge, brass, nickel plated, $5.75 per 
doz. 

Cider Mills.—We repeat, for the sake 
of emphasis and because of the impor. 
tance of the information, what was 
stated last week about cider mills 
The same conditions prevail. Cider 
mills and presses are in large demand. 
The smaller sizes weigh just within the 
200 pound limit, which makes it pos 
sible to ship them by express. To ex 
press cider mills necessitates a separate 
crate for each mill which adds $3 to the 
cost. The added freight charge, be- 
cause of the crate, is $2.50, making 4 
total excess charge of $5.50, which must 
be added to the selling price. The 
heavier mills and presses cannot be 
shipped by express, and are almost im- 
possible to obtain by rail. Because of 
the uncertain conditions of transpor- 
tation prevailing in the East, manufae- 
turers of mills and presses have bee 
forced, it is said, to consider the freight 
condition of a locality instead of the 
priority of an order. 


Double tub cider mill and press, accord- 
ing to size, $58, $45 and $35 each. Single 
tub mills, $27 to $30 each. 


Clothes Wringers.—An advance was 
made on Universal clothes wringers 
during the past week, as quoted here- 
with. Buying seems to be good in 
this line and local stocks in fairly good 
condition. New prices are: 

Universal clothes wringers, No. 350, 
$56 per doz.; No. 351, $63; No. 352, 
$67; No. 380, $64; No. 381, $68; No 
382, $72; 341, $77; No. S-354, $98; all 
per doz. 


Cork Screws—Strange as it may 
seem, in these times of Constitution 
Prohibition, those little necessary 4¢ 
cessories to Bacchanial festivity, f 
milarly known of old as cork screws, 
are in most remarkable demand at the 
present time in the local market. Prices 
have been advanced, which in itself Is 
significant of the trend of local publi¢ 
opinion about the value of these 
little articles. 


Crown bottle opener and cork screv¥, 
nickel plated, $1.25 per doz. Bottle 
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opener with cork screw and wooden 
tubes, $1.40 per doz. Cork screws, 
nickel plated, steel wire, colored wood 
handle, 60 cents per doz. Self pulling 
cork screw, with combinations for bot- 
tle opener and wire cutter, $7 per doz.; 
all less 124, per cent. 

Door Pulls—An advance was made 
during the past week on these articles, 
which are in reasonably good demand 
at the present time. 

Wrought steel door pulls, 5'%-in., 
japanned, $1.35 per doz. Dull brass, 
$1.55 per doz. Antique copper, $1.55 
per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles. — Farming 
tool handles are obtainable in this lo- 
cality, though they are not by any 
means plentiful. The demand is fair 
and prices firm. 

Hay fork handles, bent 5 ft., $5 
per cent; 6 ft. $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
dies, $7.10 per doz, plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 25 
per cent. Wooden D spading fork handle, 
$6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 35 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—The freight situa- 
tion is the greatest handicap to busi- 
ness in this line. The small quantities 
of galvanized sheet that should be avail- 
able for New York jobbers are being 
consigned, it is reported, to canneries, 
so that the country’s supply of perish- 
able food may be conserved and pre- 
served. No material improvement is 
expected for some time to come. 

Galvanized sheet is still being quoted; No. 
28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 

$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90: heavy, 12-qat., 
$8.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 

1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.05; all 
per dozen. 

Garden Barrows.—The continued de- 
mand for both garden and canal bar- 
rows has caused a scarcity in the local 
market. The supply of canal barrows 
is practically exhausted. Prices, how- 
ever, continue firm. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
48-in. handles, body 24% x 14% x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 1514 inches, $84 per doz. ; 63-in. 
handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% inches, $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 29%, x 24% 
x 214 inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted 
canal barrows, wooden wheel, $53 per doz.; 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; full bolted wooden 


wheel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per 
doz 


plus 5 


Game Traps.—Buying, both at pres- 
ent and for future deliveries, of game 
traps seems to be rather slow. A num- 
ber of orders for fall, however, have 
been received that stipulate traps 
among the prominent items. 

Victor Traps, No. $1.71 
without chains. $1.34. ' No. yi 
doz.: without chains, $1.52. No Vi, 
o doz. ; without chains, $2.44. No. 3, with 
ae $7.14 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
- 0 per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
2.66 per doz. 
2neida Jump Traps, No. 0, with chains, 
gs ber doz.; without chains, $1.75. No. 
hats doz.; without chains, $2.12. 
$308 : per doz.; without chains, 
¥<). No. 12. with chains, $7.12. No. 9144, 
With chains, $5.25 per doz. 


doz. ; 
$2.01 per 
1%. $3.05 


per 


Traps, No. 0, with chains, 
No. 50, with chains, $113.56 
with chains, $156.62 per 


$1.71 
Li, 
No. 3, 
No. 
$9.25 


Newhouse 
$4.75 per doz. 
per doz. No. 5, 
doz. 

“Triumph” with chains: No. 0, 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; No 
$3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $4.21 per doz.; 

14 per doz.; No. 4, $8.60 per doz.; 

$16 per doz. French rat traps, 
per doz. 


Furnace Sccops.—The demand for 
furnace scoops in futures continues 
very good. Some small amount of in- 
terest is also being shown at the pres- 
ent time by local dealers. Prices are 
substantially firm. 


Hollow $1.50 


per 
lots 


per 


back furnace scoops, 


doz., less 5 per cent for bundle 
Rtiveted back furnace’ scoops, 14.21 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—The demand for ice tongs 
is good. A number of jobbers report 
that interest for immediate shipment 
is beginning to be manifest. 

Wrought tongs, tool steel 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz. ; 
$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 
24-in., $37 Solid steel ice 
handles, drop forged hardened point 
japanned red, 1l-in., $32 per doz 15-in., 
$35; d7-in., $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 15 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—With the local 
supply somewhat improved the demand 
for freezers has increased rather than 
diminished. Usually as late in the sea- 
son as this dealers have adequate sup- 
plies, but at present they are very poor- 
ly stocked as far as freezers are con- 
cerned. Consequently the demand is 
very strong. 

Full 


steel points 


11-in 
20-in., $32 


tongs, well 


and tubs, dasher with 


double scrapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
net; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60: 8-qt.. $12.10; 
, $16.65. Freezer with Duplex dasher 
self-adjusting scraper, 1-qt., $4.85; 

$5.65; . $8.25; 6-at., 

: 12-qt., net. All 
of 40 cent Vacuum 
$4; 2-qt., $5, less one-third 

Ice Skates.—It is probably a bit 
early yet for dealers to begin to show 
very much interest in ice skates. Job- 
bers, however, are advising that there 
is a strong possibility of a shortage 
this winter in ice skates and have sug- 
gested that orders be placed early. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair: ladies’ style, $1.31. Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.83 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Jar Rings—tThere is good interest 
for jar rings and preserving accessories 
of all kinds. 

“Goodluck” jar rings, $1.19 per gross; 
“Red Giant” jar rings, 80 cents per gross; 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40 cents per gross. 
Fruit jar wrenches 90 cents per doz. 

Linseed Oil—The local oil market 
continues quiet with no price changes 
having occurred during the past week 
in this section. Transportation diffi- 
culties are still said to have a very 
far-reaching and detrimental effect on 
the market generally. 
New 


size cans 


D5 
freezer, 
each 


ear lots 
5-bbl. and more, 
than 5-bbl. lots 
Roiled oil is 2 
oil is 3 cents 
barrels is 5 cents 


Prices spot f.ob York for 
are $1.55 to $1.66: for 
$1.58 to $1.69, and less 
$1.61 to $1.72, all per gal 
cents extra, double boiled 
extra, and oil in half 
extra. 

Nails—Some of the local jobbers 
report that there has been some im- 
provement in the local nail situation, 
but this should not be understood to 
mean that the market generally has 


been materially affected. As we have 
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repeated several times, there are no 
adequate stocks in New York. More- 
over, there is no standard base price 
at the present time. Various circum- 
stances and conditions govern each 
transaction separately. 

A 20 per cent advance has been made 
by some jobbers on galvanized wire 
nails, 8-penny selling now at $9.80 per 
keg, and 10-penny at $9.75 per keg. 

Current 
vary considerably. 
range from $7 to 


cut nails (which 
market entirely) 


this section 


the 


prevailing in 
For wire nails 
$10 base per keg. 
are almost off the 
prices range from 
to $12 base per keg It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
iunywhere in this section 
Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by locai jobbers at: Quarter-pound 
papers take a discount of 10 per cent. 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65 
55; 8D, $8.45 10D, 10; 20D, 
salvanized roofing nails, 1 x 12 
Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20 
Naval Stores.—The local naval stores 
market is fairly active. Stocks are far 
from ample because of shipping con- 
ditions and dock strikes, and what 
comes in is invariably sold at once on 


back orders for emergency purposes. 

Turpentine, f.o.b. New York, is $1.65 
per gal. Rosin, on a basis of 280 bb. 
per bbl., common to good, strained, is 
$12.65; D grade, $16.40; E grade, 
$1665; F grade, $16.90, and best WW, 
$17.05. 

Rope.—tThere is firm interest in the 
rope market in this locality, but it is 
difficult to obtain enough rope any- 
where at the present time. Transpor- 
tation difficulties are retarding busi- 
ness more than anything else. 

No. 1, 17%c. to 18c.; jute rope 


Jute rope, 4, 

No. 2, 16!4e. to 17¢c.; jute twine wrappings, 
best grade, 32c, to 37c.; India hemp twine, 
f-in., 26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 
28c. to hardware grade, 25c. to 
26%e rope, 33c. to 34%%4c.; sisal rope, 
19c. to 22%c.; lath yarn, first 
AIT to 2l1c. 

Shot.—There is a good demand for 
shot in the local market. 

Boy Scout air rifle shot in tubes, S5c 
per doz, tubes; 25-lb. bags, $3.65 per bag; 
b-lb, bags, 85c. per bag. 

Stove Pipe.—There seems to be good 
interest manifested for stove pipe at 
the present time and jobbers say that 
they have received a number of ad- 
vance orders. 

Stove Pipe, 4-in., $3.75 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. len 
doz. lengths. 

Snow Shovels —Theré¢ is a gradual 
interest being shown for futures on 
snow shovels. Dealers are apparently 
anxious to place their orders early 
hoping that they may be able to get 
goods before too late in the season. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York 
2 riveted steel snow shovel, 14 x 11 
blade, $9 per doz 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz Galvanized, 21% 
< 16 in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher. 24 x 13 x 1% in 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 x 134%, x 1% 
per doz. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Practically the 
same interest that is being manifested 
for snow shovels is being shown for 
side scrapers of all kinds. 
prices f.o.b 
b % blade. 4 ft 
doz Solid shank, 
blade, 4 ft. handle, 
heavy socket, 7 x 6 in 
$8.75 per doz. Extra 


prices 


os le 
bolt 
pure, %-in 
grade, 


per doz. lengths 
igth 6-in., $5 per 


are: 


% in 


> 


$32 per 
in., $35 


Solid shank, 
$5.26 per 
extra quality, 7 x 6 
$6.32 per doz Extra 
blade, 4 ft. handle, 
heavy solid shank, 


are: 
handle 


Prevailing 
 s Bt 


6%, 
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double beaded blade, 8 x 6 in., 4% ft. 
handle, $9.47 per doz. These take a dis- 
count of 5 per cent for bundle lots and over 
bundle lots. 

N. B.—Rubber prices, during the past 
few months, have declined materially. 
This has been caused, apparently, by 
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Office of HARDWARE 
Boston, July 24, 


T)ERHAPS the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the market during the past 
week has been the few changes in 
prices, one being able to count the 
really important ones on the fingers of 
one hand. The inaction in this respect 
is in keeping with views expressed here 
earlier in the month, namely that 
values have reached a resting place, 
temporary, at least. As to the future, 
nobody in the jobbing trade is willing 
to go on record with a public statement 
regarding hardware values, and yet 
the consensus of opinion appears 
strongly along lines that suggest no 
material price changes the balance of 
the year. As for 1921, most people 
express themselves hesitatingly, ex- 
plaining that so many uncertainties 
confront the country it is useless to 
speculate mentally so far ahead, 

Going business in retail and whole- 
sale hardware circles is good, although 
it is only fair to state that the edge of 
the buying movement apparently is off. 
This fact, by many, is attributed to the 
season of the year. Others, however, 
claim to see signs of more conservatism 
on the part of the retail trade, some- 
thing that apparently has cropped up 
within a very few days. The slacking 
in trading has made for no uneasiness, 
however, the jobbing houses being in- 
clined to welcome the opportunity to 
catch up on the mass of accumulated 
orders on their books, being short- 
handed as they are due to the vacation 
season. Here it may be of interest to 
note that all of the largest local jobbing 
firms, during the first six months end- 
ing June 30, last, showed larger sales 
than they did for the whole of 1916. In 
other words they practically have dou- 
bled their sales in a four-year period. 
It therefore can be understood why gen- 
eral sentiment among such houses and 
among the rank and file of retail firms, 
for they also show flattering six months 
figures, is optimistic, conservatism or 
no conservatism. 

Most everyone in local wholesale 
houses, while uncertain as to 1921 
prices, is firm in his conviction that 
the next two years will witness the 
largest tonnage turnover that ever be- 
fore has been recorded on hardware 
history pages. Such sentiment is based 
on the transportation situation and the 
small amount of merchandise now 
carried on shelves. They say there will, 
of course, come a time when production 
will catch up with and then exceed con- 
sumption unless our export business is 
materially increased. When that time 
comes it is believed hardware prices 
will decline, but until that time one 


overproduction and the heavy imports 
of crude rubber that have been re- 
ceived in this country. On a declining 
market holders of crude rubber have 
been heavy sellers. Tire manufac- 
turers have already felt the direct 
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fellow’s guess is just as good as an- 
other. 

One good argument put forth to sub- 
stantiate the belief in good business 
volume during the next two years, at 
least, is based on homes, highways and 
railroads. A great many homes must 
be built and a great many already built 
must be painted and repaired if the 
nation is to be housed. Our highways, 
and especially those connecting the 
large cities of the country, must needs 
be kept in better condition than ever 
before and many new avenues of road 
travel opened because of the ever in- 
creasing use of pleasure automobiles 
and trucks. Vast sums of money must 
be expended on our network of railroad 
systems to bring them up to the point 
where the business of the country can 
be properly handled and industry flour- 
ish. These three important phases of 
our economic life, in other words, need 
large sums of money expended upon 
them. This expenditure of such sums 
spells good hardware business. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—Retail dealers 
report a very good demand for all kinds 
and sizes of batteries. The call for 
containers, however, has been dis- 
appointingly small, and bulbs are not 
selling any too well. What business is 
lacking in containers and bulbs, unques- 
tionably will be made up in that for 
batteries, so that the net return on this 
class of merchandise to the retail dealer 
will probably be satisfactory. 

Batteries.—Leading makes standard tu- 
bular three-cell batteries, 50c. list; stand- 
ard two-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. 
Discounts: Less than unit packages, % per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off 
list; 10 or more unit packages, 40 and 10 
per cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit 
unit lots, 25 per cent off list; in 10 unit 
lots or more, 40 per cent off list. Retailers 
selling $500 worth of bulbs per annum can 
secure contracts at slightly more favorable 
discounts. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Although some of 
the jobbing houses are adverse to mak- 
ing a change in their quotations, talk 
of an advance in bolts and nuts, espe- 
cially in machine bolts, is stronger than 
ever, and there is a likelihood of a 
marking up in jobbers’ lists before the 
close of the month. The fact that the 
New York market has advanced is one 
of the strongest arguments put forth 
by those who feel that the market is 
entitled to be higher. Local stocks of 
bolts and nuts, especially the smaller 
sizes, are small,:but the general situ- 
ation appears less acute, owing to the 
fact that jobbers are finding it a little 
more difficult to secure orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 
list; 4% x % and larger, list; machine 
bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % in. and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 4% x % in. 
and larger, list plus 10 per cent; com- 


lots, list; in 
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results of these conditions, and it hy 
been said by many of these manuty. 
turers, moreover, that all kinds ¢ 
“rubber products are likely to sell cop. 
siderably below the prices that hays 
ruled for the last few years.” 


mon carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 
list plus 10 per cent; 6% x % and larger, 
list plus 10 per cent; tap bolts, list plus 
30 per cent; stove bolts, large quantities, 
60 per cent discount; bolt ends, list; tire 
bolts, 14%, 1% and 2 in. x 3/16 in., 4e, 
per 100 net, other sizes, 30 per cent dis. 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller 
30 per cent discount; % and larger, 3) 
per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 30 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full keg, tapped; hexagon blank 
and tapped; C. P. C. & T. square blank 
tapped; hexagon blank and _ tapped, list 
plus 4c. 

Bottles.—The advent of the annual 
vacation season has created a fairly 
good call for vacuum bottles of all 
kinds. Jobbers have been getting more 
frequent shipments from the manufac. 
turers, and are now able to make 
prompt deliveries. Prices are reported 
as strong but unchanged. 

Thermos bottles, brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list; quarts, 50. Corrugated 
nickel, pints $4; quarts, $6. Smooth nickel 
pints, $4.50; quarts, $6.50. Discount % 
and 10 per cent. 

All-steel bottles, 1-qt., nickel-finish, $10; 
2-qt., $15; 1-qt., leather finish, $11; 2-qt, 
$16 each. 

Canned Heat.—Sales of canned heat, 
according to the retail trade, continue 
satisfactory. Indications strongly point 
to a record-breaking turnover in this 
class of merchandise this season. Vaca- 
tionists are calling for canned heat 
more and more, and the fact that most 
of the gas producing companies, owing 
to increased cost of coal, have been 
obliged to advance their rates, has had 
a tendency to create a larger household 


demand for canned heat,. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sterno, 
$10.80 per gross, in any quantity; Theroz, 
$14.70 per gross in any quantity. Sterno 
cooking ware—No. 4001, stand with boiler, 
$2.06; tea kettle with tray, $2.75; folding 
stoves, single burner, $1.50; double burner 
$2.00; discount 33 1/3 per cent. 

Theroz Cooking Ware—Paragon burners 
10c. each; No. 4 burners, $2.00 per doz; 
Continental (copper), $4.00 per doz.; Con- 
tinental (nickel), $8.00 per doz.: blue flame 
stoves, two burners, $2.35 each; combin- 
ation mess kits, $3.33 each. 

Chain.—In view of the fact that some 
of the manufacturers of cask chain are 
reported to have advanced their selling 
prices, is firm in his conviction that 
they, in turn, will have to revise their 
quotations. The general opinion 13s, 
however, that the advance, if it does 
take place, will not come within the 
near future. Local stocks are small 
but ample for requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 1 
coil self-colored chain in cask lots, 3/lé 
in., $15.85 per 100 Ib.; % in., $14.50; 5/16 
in., $12.20; 3% in., $10.50; 7/16 in., § 

Y% in., $9.85; % in., $9.70; % in., $ 


in., $9.20; 1% in. and 1% in., $8.85. E: 
for BB, BBB, twist and long link chain. 

Dover Irons.—Local jobbers have 
been advised of an advance of 60c. each, 
in the price of Dover irons, and they 
have corrected their prices accordingly. 
Manufacturers of Dover, and similat 
irons, are far behind on deliveries and 
as the demand continues strong the 
local market is on a sound basis. 


Proof 
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Fire Arms.—The Stevens Arms Co. 
announces an advance of $1.25 to $2.50 
each, on rifles, numbers 12, 17, 26 and 
70, and on shotguns amounting to $1. 
each. The company also announces 
that on and after April 1, 1921, prices 
for rifles and shotguns shall be as rul- 
ing at date of shipment. 

Garden Tools —One jobber reports a 
fairly heavy carry-over on cultivators, 
another of spading forks, another of 
this or that particular kind of garden 
tool, but generally speaking they are 
well cleaned up on this class of mer- 
chandise. They are of the opinion that 
the manufacturers, who will shortly 
start work on next season’s makes, will 
be obliged to get as much or more 
money for their product as they have 
during the past season, consequently 
they are not looking for any material 
change in market conditions. Because 
of the high wages received by the aver- 
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clear expenses. Consumers on the other 
hand, generally feel that the market is 
due for a reaction, and it possibly is 
because of this sentiment that buying 
is not on a larger scale. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg base. 
jase prices are for No. 2 or larger. To 
Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No 
freight is allowed on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12.50 per 
keg: track side weights, $12.75; toe weights, 
$11.25; steel shoes, $9.75; toe creased, 
$8.25; side wear, caulked, $9.75; 
extra light calked, $10.75; iron counter- 
sunk, $8.75; steel countersunk, $10.50; tips, 
$9.75; light driving, $9.75; featherweights, 
$9.75; mule, $8.50; all assorted shoes, 50c. 
per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Caulks.—Dull, $2.25 per box; 
sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; sharp heel, 
$2.75. 

Hose.—It was only a short time ago 
when, due to excess of moisture, sales 
of rubber hose were extremely slow. 
Market conditions have undergone a 
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been at any time during the past two 
years or so. Feverish consumptive buy- 
ing, however, is disappearing, and job- 
bers admit that it is a little more dif- 
ficult to secure customers. It should 
not be construed that business is dull, 
for on the contrary the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply, but it is a fact that 
the edge is off the buying movement. 

1008 In 


Refined, 
base; 44 and 9/16 
* and 2% in. round and square and 
$6.40; 7/16 in. round and square 
smaller, $8: over 6 in. wide, $7 
refined, $7.50; same extras over 

for small sizes as refined. Wayne, 
Band iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway $20 


Steel. 


except 


$6 


and 


as below, 
in. round 


50 
base 
$8.50 


Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 Ib., base, 5% in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85: con- 
crete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6.50: angles, 
channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; tire steel, 
$7 to $7.50; open hearth spring steel, $11: 
crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 
$8.25: hoops, $ rolled steel, $10 


$9: cold 
$10.50; toe calk steel, $8 


to 
to 


Knives.—One of the largest manufac- 
turers of hunting knives has advanced 
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Difficulties Serious; Railroad Wage Advance May Help, But Slowly 


Appraisal of the effect of the 21 
per cent advance in railroad wages 
is not easy in the absénce of clear 
indications of the attitude of the 
unions. In the steel trade the more 
general opinion is that with the 
award retroactive for ten weeks and 
in view of its amount a widespread 
strike against it is not likely. The 
increasing signs of reaction in vari- 
ous industries are cited as having 
an important bearing. 

Steel manufacturers look for 
some relief from the desperate con- 
ditions of many weeks, with thé re- 
turn to work of experienced railroad 
workers, but it is recognized that 
improvement will be slow and it is 
admitted that the accumulations of 
product are more than have been 
commonly known. 

Seeing that manufacturing con- 
sumers are still, crowding for ma- 
terial, the question of the absorp- 
tion of the expected freight rate ad- 





vance of 18 per cent or more is not 
a live issue in the steel trade. It 
represents in some districts about $3 
on a ton of steel and on business al- 
ready under contract would fall on 
the consumer. Whether the recent 
tendency of the higher prices of in- 
dependent producers to approach 
those of the Steel Corporation will 
be more marked as new business is 
entered will depend on the extent of 
the slowing down in other indus- 
tries. 

The continuance of $46 basic pig 
iron and $18 coke are proof of the 
constriction in the raw material end 
of the industry, which is matched in 
higher sheet prices at the other end, 
in spite of the easing off in the auto- 
mobile trade, and in a more acute 
scarcity of tin plates and of iron 
and steel pipe. While the Steel Cor- 
poration has only 60 per cent of its 
tin plate capacity in operation, inde- 
pendent makers are doing better, 
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age workman, and weather conditions, 
gardens were late in getting started 
this year, consequently the retail hard- 
ware trade sales of garden tools have 
not been as satisfactory as anticipated. 

Gloves.—One of the leading manu- 
facturers of sporting goods announces 
an increase of 25 per cent in boxing 
gloves. This same manufacturer re- 
cently advanced his line of baseball 
gloves, 


Horse Shoes.—In former years there 
were seasons in which large sales of 


horse shoes were made. During and 
since the war, however, conditions have 
changed so that to-day the average job- 
bing house reports a steady hand to 
mouth purchasing power. Opinion as 
to future prices is mixed, some jobbers 
holding that owing to cost of raw ma- 
terial it will be impossible for the horse 
shoe manufacturers to lower prices and 


decided change during the past month, 
however, the demand now being excel- 
lent, and the supply more or less un- 
certain, owing to transportation condi- 
tions. Prices hold very firm, and are 
likely to continue for the remainder of 
the season. What the future holds as 
regards prices is more or less uncertain 
owing to recent developments in the 
crude rubber market. The crude rub- 
ber market, like the silk, cotton and 
woolen, is reported to be undergoing a 
readjustment, and some small holders 
have been obliged to throw their stock 
on the market at reduced prices to 
secure cash. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bull Dog, 
% in., 20c. per ft.; Milo, % in., 17c. per 
Good Luck, % in., 1l6c. per ft.; Olym- 
in., 15c. per ft.; 5% in., 


Leader, % 
per ft.; Commercial % in., 11%c. 


i 
pla, % 
13%. 
per ft. 

Iron and Steel.—The local supply 


situation is as unsatisfactory as it has 


the average for the entire industry 
being put at 75 per cent. 

Many canning plants are on the 
verge of closing down because of 
non-shipment of tin plate to the 
makers of cans. Shut-downs of 
plants on the coast of Maine for two 
to three weeks mean idleness for 
10,000 workers. 

Structural work is falling off 
sharply. June reports show 90,400 
tons booked by fabricators or 50 per 
cent of the capacity of the country. 
For the half year the total was 
779,200 tons, or 72 per cent of pos- 
sible output. There has been a 
steady decline since February, when 
orders placed were 95 per cent of 
capacity. 

Industrial extensions, in the ab- 
sence of bridge work and new apart- 
ments and office buildings, have been 
the backbone of the fabricating in- 
dustry, but now the outlook in all 
construction lines is unfavorable. 


prices $1.30 per dozen, and has notified 
the jobbing trade that ,owing to labor 
and transportation conditions deliveries 
are just as uncertain as they have been 
right along. 

Nails.—Further evidences are at 
hand of slightly larger receipts of wire 
nails but supplies are still inadequate. 
Some of the jobbers, being hard pressed 
by customers for wire nails, have had 
carload lots shipped from the Pitts- 
burgh district by express. The express 
company charges $2.25 per cask in ad- 
dition to a charge for the weight of 
the cask itself, plus the government 
tax, which brings the landed cost of the 
nails in Boston up to high figures. But 
in view of the fact that people have 
had to have nails the price has not 
been considered, otherwise the jobbers 
would not resort to such tactics to 
supply their trade. Cut, coated, and 
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galvanized nails continue to come for- 
ward slowly from the mills, and unless 
transportation conditions materially 
improve within the near future it is a 
foregone conclusion that cancellations 
will be in order, some people having 
become tired of waiting for stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized nails, 
$12 per keg base. 

Saws.—All kinds, sizes and makes of 
hand saws continue in good demand, 
jobbing houses and retail dealers being 
unable to get all they need. Some local 
interests assert that probably never be- 
fore in recent years have stocks been 
as low as they are to-day, and the out- 
look for increasing them apparently is 
not very encouraging. Wood saws, on 
the other hand, are quiet. Retail deal- 
ers last season stocked up very heavy 
on them, consequently the jobbing 
houses in trying to secure advance 
orders are not meeting with much suc- 
cess. 

Screws.—Machine, cap, and_ set 
screws are still scarce. In speaking 
of the situation one of the largest job- 
bing houses says that the price is no 
consideration these days. The demand 
for machine screws is tremendous. This 
branch of the hardware business is one 
of the few that shows absolutely no 
slackening in the consumptive demand. 
This same house is of the opinion that 
the shortage will continue for some 
months, and for that reason no material 
change in prices is anticipated,. The 
call for wood screws is not especially 
good, but local stocks are not excessive 
and prices therefore hold very steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 


count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, July 22, 1920. 

HERE is a decidedly strong tone to 

the market. Prices are firm with 
some upward movements, but the gen- 
eral situation is a solidified one with 
quotations standing like rocks in most 
instances and the same active call for 
goods. 

Any change in the supply situation is 
one of improvement, some lines coming 
in considerably better than they have 
for many weeks. One large jobber re- 
ports larger receipts in a number of 
commodities, such lines as galvanized 
tubs and pails being in especially im- 
proved supply, but still so active that 
only reasonably sized requisitions can 
be handled. 

Production records in many factories 
show some improvement, small it is 
sure, but of the right trend. However, 
this alone is not going to cure an acute 
illness for the crippled railroad situa- 
tion is fully as blameworthy of the 
shortage of goods as the depressed 
conditions in production lines. Crop 


cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 
per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 20 per cent discount; set 
cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list; also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list pius 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Shoe Findings.—One hears consider- 
able talk of lower prices in local leather 
circles, but so far as can be learned 
the leading interests are still holding 
prices steady. Cut stock, such as is 
handled by the retail hardware trade, 
is very scarce, most cutting establish- 
ments having been closed for two 
months or more. During the past 
twenty or thirty days there has been 
a pronounced secession of retail hard- 
ware buying of taps and strips. In 
other words, the market seems to be a 
waiting one, with no advantage so far, 
accruing to the buyer. Rubber heels 
and soles are selling fairly satisfactor- 
ily, possibly because prices for them 
have not materially changed during the 
past year or so. At least one manufac- 
turer of rubber heels, located in the 
middle West, is understood to have 
advanced prices owing to the increased 
cost of nails, boxes, trucking, etc., but 
manufacturers as a rule are quoting on 
the same basis as heretofore. 


Washers.—The fact that the demand 
for bolts and nuts is less pronounced is 
reflected in the market for washers. 
Local stocks of the latter, however, 
continue small, especially on _ sizes 
around % in., consequently there is 
every reason to anticipate that prices 
will hold on or about their present level 
for some weeks at least. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
washers, %-in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib.; 
larger, 5c. per lb.; cut washers, 200-lb. 
kegs, list; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


CHICAGO 


movements are not yet at their height 
and with the otder issued to prefer 
for all car demands requests from 
grain, hay and coal shippers it is plain 
to be seen that we are going to find 
box cars and gondolas more scarce next 
month than they are now. 

It is pointed out that the railroad 
tie-up “gets the market” going and 
coming, that it holds up shipments of 
raw material as well as that of finished 
goods so manufacturers are crimped to 
get goods as well as to ship them. Some 
close students of economic conditions 
point out that the car shortage cannot 
be improved this fall and certainly not 
during the winter, so it will be at least 
next spring before we have better 
transportation service. 

Seasonable linds of every kind are 
very active. And very scarce. Wire 
cloth is not to be had. Copper sheets, 
rivets and wire are remarkably scarce 
despite an overstock of copper ingots 
in the country. Silverware is scarce. 
And the same shortage which has af- 
fected staples since Wilhelm started 


screws, 10 per 
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Wire Netting and Cloth.—The seagg, 
for wire netting and cloth, so far gg 
the jobber is concerned, is drawing to, 
close, and from what we gather in loca| 
hardware circles it has been quite ay 
unsatisfactory one. Previous to the 
opening of the season the jobbers 
placed their orders with the manufy. 
turers, but as time went on secure 
little stock. Finally the manufacturers 
were so slow in making deliveries the 
jobber cancelled heavily, and as a re. 
sult the retail trade probably secured 
less netting and cloth than they have 
before in recent years. The only ad. 
vantage that has been gained in the 
situation is that no one will carry over 
any stock that will have to be men. 
tioned in inventories for taxation pw. 
poses at a high price. 


Wrenches.—Most sizes and kinds of 
wrenches are in good demand, but the 
smaller kinds appear to be the most 
popular, probably because of the tre. 
mendous increase of the use of the 
automobiles this year. Manufacturers 
have been making slightly freer ship- 
ments to Boston, consequently there is 
beginning to be an accumulation of 
some makes. This accumulation, how- 
ever, is not serious enough to cause any 
uneasiness for it is not general. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stilson 
and Trimo pipe wrenches and parts, new 
list, 50 per cent discount; Coes knife 
wrenches, 6-in., $15 per doz.; 8-in., 
10-in., $22; 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 
$48; 21-in., $50; Coes key wrenches, 28-in., 
$18 each; 36-in., $38; 48-in., $84; 20 per 
cent discount; dropped forged wrenches, 
20 per cent discount; Westcotts’ wrenches, 
net list; agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Wringers.—As indicated last week, 
recent advices from manufacturers 
pointed to higher local quotations. The 
market for the popular makes to-day 
is about $2.50 a dozen higher than it 
was last week. 


out to rule or ruin is just as marked 
as ever. 

Aluminum Goods —Very scarce with 
price tendencies upward. That about 
hits the nail on the head. Holiday or- 
ders are brisk and the demand is weeks 
ahead of the supply. 


Auto Accessories.—There is a col- 
tinuation of the same excellent busi 
ness. Production is quite satisfactory, 
except on one or two staples, but the 
movement of goods is not sufficient. 
Touring is at its height and orders are 
coming in thick and fast. Prices are 
firm, with no indications of any break: 
down. 


We quote from jobbers’ f.0.b. 
Chicago: Two-cylinder foot pumps, $1.2 
each; Simplex Jack No. 36, $2.10 each 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Sp 
Lights, $3.65 each; Weed Chains, 30 x 3% 
$2.65 per pair.; Inner Tubes, red, 30 x 3% 
$2.95 each; Grey, $2.25 each. — Lyons 
bumpers, $9 each. Bethlehem spark plugs, 
porcelain, less than 100, 63c. each; lots of 
100, 58c. each; lots of 500, 53c. each, and 
lots of 1000, 50c. each; special Ford type 
less than 100, 44c. each; lots of 100, 4l¢ 
each: lots of 500, 39c. each, and lots of 
1000, 37c. each. Hercules Giant, lots of 1 
50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 


stocks, 
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tractors’ wheelbarrows seems to keep 
up to a high point. Factories are far 


Wheelbarrows.—Manufacturers find 
it practically impossible to procure 
sheet steel trays for barrows. There 
is a serious shortage of better grades 
of barrows. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted wheelbarrows, $56 per doz. ; 
tubular steel wheelbarrows, $9.15 each; 
garden, wood wheelbarrows, $381 per doz., 
or $7 each. 


Wire Cloth.—Stocks are very badly 


broken, many sizes being entirely off 
the market. Jobbers’ are, of course, 
pleased to clean up stocks as close as 
possible. No price changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. tt. 

Wire.—Stocks of wire are still in bad 
shape, no jobber having a complete or 
approximately complete stock. 

We qoute from local | jobbers’ stock: 


Annealed black No. 9, $4.30; annealed gal- 
vanized No. 9, $5. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGF, 
CLEVELAND, July 26, 1920. 
fMHE hardware market continues in 
a healthy condition. There has 
been some falling off in retail sales as 
was expected this month, but many of 
the local dealers report that they are 
doing a larger volume of business than 
in July last year, which was a very 
good month. There is not much activ- 
ity at present in seasonable goods, but 
retailers are doing a good volume of 
business in all staple lines except 
builders’ hardware, the demand for 
which has eased off materially because 
of the slump in building operations. 

Retailers are buying conservatively 
to fill in their stocks and are placing 
good size orders for some lines of 
seasonable goods for next winter. Job- 
bers are taking orders for garden 
hose for next spring and will begin to 
book orders for lawn mowers now that 
the new prices have been announced. 

At present there is apparently a fair 
supply of merchandise in nearly all 
lines. However, the shortage of nails 
has again become very acute. 

Some of the hardware manufactur- 
ers have evidently caught up on deliv- 
eries to the extent that they are anx- 
ious to take on orders. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that many traveling 
salesmen for hardware manufacturers 
are now calling on the retail trade. 
Some of these salesmen are coming 
from plants which have not solicited 
business for many months. Although 
there is an increasing eagerness to take 
orders the market is very firm and 
there are no indications of lower prices. 
On the other hand many price advances 
have been made during the past few 
days. Some jobbing houses are show- 
ing a hesitancy about placing orders 
at present prices for seasonable goods 
that will not move from the retailers’ 
hands to the consumer before next 
spring or summer. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Tires are moying fairly well but re- 
tailers are not buying heavily, placing 
only such orders as are necessary to 
keep their stocks up. There has ap- 
parently been an over-production of 
tires and Akron tire manufacturers 
have large stocks and some have sharp- 
ly curtailed production. There are 
Tumors of price reductions but these 
Teports so far have apparently no 
basis. Spark plugs and other accesso- 
res are moving fairly well. 


Aluminum Ware.—Jobbers’ stocks of 
aluminum ware are very low and ship- 
ments from manufacturers are still far 
behind. It is stated that manufactur- 
ers are unable to keep up their normal 
output on accoount of the scarcity of 
aluminum sheets. 

Barb Wire.—The supply of barb wire 
is so scarce that some jobbers have 
none in stock and are not accepting 
orders. The demand is good. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 
in §$0-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
$4.25; hog wire, $4.55; American special, 
$3.25. 

Binder Twine.—There is still some 
demand for binder twine, although the 
season is pretty well over. Prices are 
unchanged. 


We quote binder twine at 5c. per Ib., 
f.o.b. mill for best grades, and 15%c, for 
shipment from stock. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The supply of bolts 
and nuts has become scarcer than it 
has been for some time both in large 
and small sizes, and jobbers’ stocks are 
becoming low. Some New England 
manufacturers have been attempting to 
place orders with Cleveland jobbers 
after being unsuccessful in trying to 
make purchases from local manufac- 
turers. Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Machine 
bolts, large and small, 25 per cent off list 
carriage bolts, large and small, 15 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 50 and 10; lag bolts 
40; hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, 
keg lots, tapped list; cold pressed nuts $1 
off list. 


Corrugated Roofing and Siding.— 
There is some demand for corrugated 
roofing and siding, but the supply is 
short and some of the jobbers are not 
attempting to take orders. 

Children’s Wheel Toys.—Jobbers are 
still doing a good volume of business 
in children’s vehicles for fali delivery. 

Filters.— Prices on stone water 
filters have been advanced 10 per cent. 

Galvanized Wire.—There is a steady 
demand for galvanized wire and manu- 
facturers are making fairly good de- 
liveries. Jobbers have good stocks and 
can make prompt shipment. 

Garden Tools.—It is expected that 
prices on garden tools. for next season 
will be announced within a few days 
and jobbers will then begin to take or- 
ders. No intimation has been given as 
to whether they will be changed. 

Garden Hose.—New prices on garden 
hose for next season’s delivery have 
been announced by some of the manu- 
facturers and these prices represent an 
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advance of 10 to 20 per cent over this 
season’s prices. One jobber has pur- 
chased a large stock for which the 
prices are not guaranteed, but is quot- 
ing guaranteed prices to the retail 
trade. Retailers are doing little in 
garden hose at present, but the early 
season’s sales were heavy. 

Hog Rings and Ringers.—Prices on 
hog rings and ringers have been 
marked up about 5 per cent. 

Lawn Mowers.—Some of the manu- 
facturers of lawn mowers have an- 
nounced new prices for next season 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent or more 
above present prices. Jobbers will now 
begin taking orders for next spring de- 
livery at the advance. The retail de- 
mand for lawn mowers is about over 
for the season. While sales were heavy 
some retailers have quite a few mow- 
ers left in stock owing to the fact that 
they were unable to get deliveries until 
late in the season. 

Lead.—A price reduction of 10 per 
cent has been made on pig lead, calk- 
ing lead and lead traps. 

Machine Screws.—There is a_ good 
demand for machine screws but the 
supply is short. Both manufacturers 
and jobbers are quoting a wide range 
of prices. Jobbers’ prices to the trade 
range from 30 to 60 per cent discevnt. 

Nails and Wire.—The nail situation 
which was easier for a time has again 
become very acute in spite of the fact 
that the demand is not as heavy as it 
was earlier in the season. Jcbbers’ 
stocks are low and retailers are entire- 
ly out of the small sizes and are un- 
able to secure deliveries for these sizes. 
Wire is not plentiful but the demands 
for wire are being taken care of fairly 
well. Prices are unchanged as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $4 per keg; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib., cement 
coated nails, $4 per 100 Ib 

Oil Heating Stoves.—Jobbers ire 
booking a fair volume of business in 
oil heating stoves for fall delivery. 
Prices are unchanged. 

lobbers quote standard type of heating 


for japanned and $5.80 for 
nickel-plated trimmings. 


Plumbers’ Brass (is00ds.—The de- 
mand for plumbers’ brass goods has 
fallen off materially because of the 
slump in building operations, and some 
jobbers at present have larger stocks 
than they wish to carry owing to the 
fact that when’ deliveries were very 
slow they placed orders quite freely 
with different manufacturers in order 
to stand a better chance of securing the 
goods they needed. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Some of the retail dealers did not re- 
ceive until a few days ago shipments 
of poultry netting that should have 
reached them in February. Jobbers 
helped them out with shipments from 
their stocks and these dealers will 
carry over until next year the poultry 
netting that has just arrived. In these 
cases manufacturers will protect the 
retailers by a price guarantee. Both 
poultry netting and wire cloth. are 
quiet. 


toves at $5 


stoves with 





Jobbers quote wire cloth at $2.50 per 
hundred sw. ft. for black and $3 for gal- 
vanized. 


Rope.—There is still considerable de- 
mand for rope from country merchants. 
Prices are unchanged. 
grades of 
from mill 


rope at 
and 28c. 


best 
base 


Jobbers quote 
27%c. per Ib., 
from stocks. 

Rifles—A sharp advance has been 
made on the Stevens line of rifles. Ad- 
vances on some of the popular sellers 
are as follows, these being jobbers’ 
prices to the trade: Favorite No. 17 ad- 
vanced from $8.60 to $11.50; Favorite 
No. 27 from $7.85 to $10.75; Crackshot 
No. 26 from $5.25 to $7.50. 

Rubber Roofing.—The demand for 
rubber roofing is not active at present, 
but jobbers look for better business 
during the latter part of the summer. 


Jobbers have good stocks. Prices are 
un*hanged as follows: 

Second grade, light weight, $2.10 per 
roll; medium, $2.55 per roll; heavy, $3 per 
roll. Best grade, light weight, $2.35 per 
roll; medium, $2.75 per roll; heavy, $3.20 
per roll. Slate surface roofing, $3.40 per 


roll. 

Steel Sheets.—The sheet steel situa- 
tion is much easier. The demand is 
holding up well and some of the mills 
that have recently caught up on de- 
liveries have no trouble in taking 
enough orders to keep them busy for 


some time. Prices are unchanged. 
Jobbers quote black sheets at 8%c. per 

Ib. base and galvanized sheets at 9'%c. 
Saw Vises.—The Clipper Tool Co. 


has made an advance of 10 per cent on 
steel saw vises. 

Sash Chain.—An advance of about 
10 per cent has been made on steel sash 
chain. 

Shoe Lasts and Stands.—A price ad- 
vance of about 20 per cent has been 
made on shoe lasts and stands. 

Stepladders and Extension Ladders. 
—Prices on stepladders and extension 
ladders have been advanced about 10 
per cent.’ The demand is fairly active. 

Jobbers now quote 6-ft. common step- 
ladders at $1.75 each and 36-ft. extension 
ladders at $12 each. 

Sad Irons.—Prices on asbestos sad 
irons have been advanced 10 per cent. 


Jobbers now quote these irons at $2.50 
per set. 
Stove Pipe.—Some manufacturers 


have marked up prices 10 per cent on 
crated stove pipe. 


Notes of Interest 
The Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New 


Britain, Conn., is extending some of its 
production departments by moving new 
and old machinery into the two new ad- 
ditions recently completed, which link 
up an entire hollow square of the com- 
pany’s plant. 

The new addition to the Bemis & Call 
Hardware & Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., 
which has been held up for lack of 
building material, due to transportation 
conditions, is nearing completion and 
should be in operation within a com- 
paratively short time. The addition 


will allow for a considerable increase in 
production. 


Your Canning Campaign 
(Continued from page 68) 


the necessary equipment for making 
a cold pack canner out of what ma- 
terial she has at hand. The five 
steps are being explained in detail 
tc the housewife, and she is encour- 
aged to ask all the questions she 
likes and the salesmen are fully pre- 
pared to answer intelligently any 
question pertaining to the Cold Pack 
method of canning fruits and veg- 
etables. 

Advertisements advocating ‘“Can- 
ning Without Sugar” appear in the 
‘cecal papers and one show window 
is devoted.to the display of big shin- 
ing steam pressure cookers, a boiler 
canner with racks, jars and covers. 
Jars of fruits and vegetables, at- 
tractively canned, add to the picture 
end draw many people into the store. 


A Word to the Wise 


There will be a great many peo- 
ple who will not be readily convinced 
that Canning Without Sugar is a 
possibility and within the power of 
their own modest attainments, and 
who will think that they cannot af- 
ford an expensive steam cooker, but 
when they learn that with a few jars, 
a rack or mere pieces of board and 
a wash boiler, they can lay away a 
supply of valuable foods for winter 
use, and that all this may be done 
by maintaining a certain amount of 
care in cooking, they will have the 
proper amount of respect for modern 

ethods, and will be only too glad 
to follow the beaten path now trod 
by their more experimental sisters. 


Some Merchandise That Won't 
Come Down 


(Continued from page 69) 


prevents any decline. Here’s what 
our purchasing department shows to 
be the increases in raw materials 
since 1915 and what our bookkeepers 
show to be the increase in cost of 
wages.” 


Here Are the Exact Figures 


And here I got these statistics 
which I have since verified from 
market reports: 

Increases from 1915 to 1919 to 1920 

per cent per cent 


TS BOOT CO 250 275 
Hardwood lumber ...... 100 350 
eae 40 65 
OE aid Ro einle bos tees 100 150 
ND, algo watered bee a vibe 60 75 
er 80 100 
BR tae oh Ae coaians e 150 300 
PC 100 110 
EE io scigtacals madiwaces 50 65 
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Washers and burrs..... 100 115 
CRIPOOOTE 6. ce scsciwws 100 300 
ee nee eee 100 200 
WOUND ccs esau aieiesc 400 500 
Bolts (our king bolts)... 85 160 
Dyes (cOl0Ts) occ cccess 1000 1000 
Mill supplies (average) 

including bolting, oils, 

a a 150 150 


The manufacturer continued: “We 
have a big investment here; and it’s 
the only way we know of to keep 
from going up in price. We've tried 
to meet every increase by an ip- 
crease in efficiency and a cut in cost 
of production. Those jointers, for 
instance, with the other equipment 
in that department make it possible 
to utilize every foot of clear lumber. 
Those big special sanders take the 
place of a dozen or more men, doing 
automatically what before was mo- 
notonous hand work. In the same 
way our yard system through which 
we dodge handling over our lumber 
three or four times all helps in keep- 
ing down costs. Our prices to-day 
are only 6714 per cent higher than 
before the war. Measure _ that 
against the percentage shown in raw 
material and labor cost. That 
ought to make plain why customers 
continue to send in their specifica- 
tions. They know prices can’t go 
down because in a way they’ve never 
been up, for 671% per cent isn’t a 
price increase. It’s less than the 
difference in the buying value of a 
dollar to-day and in 1915.” 

It was that conversation where 
visual confirmation of every state- 
ment was spread out before me that 
first caused me to revise my notions 
of a general price decline. And 
there that some one happily recalled 
the story of the cowboy who didn't 
have to come back. 


Washington Letter 


(Continued from page 76) 


“If my analysis of the facts is cor- 
rect it is clear that the present domina- 
tion by organized labor is temporary 
and also that the era of high prices 
will pass. Therefore no material per- 
manent change in either our social or- 
der or in our industrial structure is t 
be anticipated. 

“Free play for the natural forces of 
trade may be counted upon to exercise 
a beneficient influence, and they should 
be hampered and interfered with by 
Government restrictions as little 5 
possible. We cannot, of course, deter- 
mine from history or from any facts 4! 
hand how long a time it will take for 
conditions to become normal again, bu! 
what we need now is clear thinking, 
courage and patience.” 

I believe every reader of HARDWARE 
AGE will subscribe to Mr. Townley’ 
proposition. 
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N and out! All day long the 

1 | perfect door swings to every- 

| one’s command. Artistically 

| blended appointments —the 
beauty of the structure itself 

would be lost were the doors to 
balk, squeak or sag. 

Architects and Builders realize 
the importance of hinges in 
giving life and activity to the 
building they plan and erect. 
The McKinney Manufacturing 
Company makes hinges and butts 
that demand no compromise. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts 
have filled every hinge need for 
fifty years. Silently they have 
served on thousarids of doors 








everywhere. They have estab- 
j lished an enviable record—they 
3 are the standards in their field. 


Western Office, Chicago 








McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building doer- 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 





The Silent Servants 


McKinney Hinges and Butts . 


blend artistically with any ar- 
chitectural design. Whether 
massive door or small casement 
window, there is a McKinney 
Hinge to fit—to serve its pur- 
pose silently and effectively. 


The name McKinney in a 
specification insures the building 
permanent hinge service 
throughout its entire life. 


If you do not have the Mc- 
Kinney catalog in your files we 
will gladly forward you the 
latest edition. You'll find it 
always helpful in visualizing the 
best answer to hinge questions, 
matching artistic plans and 
meeting standard hinge needs. 






Export Representation 
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This is the July Architects’ and Builders’ 
Advertisement. It appears in all the large 


of hinge buyers. 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, Surniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


magazines which go direct to this big class 
Other advertisements 
are appearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post and the Literary Digest. Millions of 
hinge users everywhere are appreciating 
more and more the importance of hinges. 
The demand for those stamped with the 
name McKinney is constantly growing. 
Make this advertising work for you! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 
Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 





—ONCE MOTE 


NE of the reasons why 

McKinney Advertising 
helps the McKinney dealer is 
because it is a steady, month 
after month, campaign. 
There are no gaps. Interest is 
held right up to the highest 
notch all the time. 


This particular advertise- 
ment appeals to architects 
and builders. It appears in 
their leading magazines. 


Be sure you get the most 
from this and all the other 
McKinney Advertising. Tie 
your store up toit. Feature 
McKinney display .material 
and let everyone know you 
sell standard products in all 
lines. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Building, Chicago 
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Maxwell Safety Ladder Stay 


The Maxwell Safety Ladder Stay is 
a safety device for use on all ladders, 
made by the Maxwell Safety Ladder 
Stay Co., 101 West Forty-third St., 
New York. ‘°°’ 

As the illustration shows, it is. fast- 
ened to the bottom rung of the ladder 
and is adjusted to proper length, so 
that it will reach the ground. It may 
be adjusted to any rung height, should 
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Maxwell Safety Ladder Stay 











there be a variance caused by wear, or 
special design. The stay is tipped with 
a rubber suction cup for use on wooden 
floors and on similar surfaces. The 
cup may be removed and the steel point 
used to keep the ladder in position, in 
dirt and such places. 

Regardless of the angle of the lad- 
der, the stay rod comes down at an 
angle of 8 degrees, insuring, says the 
manufacturer, perfect rigidity and 
safety for the person climbing. 

Cireulars describing the safety de- 
vice in full may be obtained from, the 
manufacturer. 


New Carpenter’s Chisel 
The G. A. Wood Works, Southington, 
Conn. have added to their line of No- 
Bust tools, a new carpenter’s chisel. 
It is constructed on the same general 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


principles found in their other products. 
This tool has no ferrules or rivets 














No-Bust Chisel 

that might loosen in use, and is claimed 
by the manufacturer to be virtually in- 
destructible. The handle is fluted as 
the sectional view in the accompanying 
illustration shows. The flange on the 
socket is said to be a very neat protec- 
tion for the handle. 


New Benjamin Pull Plug 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is making a new double 
socket plug for electric fixtures, that is 
quite an improvement on the old style. 
It is the Benjamin Pull Plug. 

In general construction it resembles 














Benjamin Pull Plug 
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the familiar double socket plug, but in| 
addition has a pull chain that will reg- 
ulate one socket, allowing the user to 
turn off the light and at the same time’ 
continue operation with an appliance, or 
vice versa. 


Dunlap Cream Whip 


The Dunlap Cream Whip is fur- 
nished to dealers by the manufacturer 


Dunlap Cream Whip 


—the Casey-Hudson Co., 361 East Ohio 
St., Chicago. 

A thin perforated blade revolves at 
the bottom of a special bowl and works 
in a round groove, so that slipping is 
prevented. The bow] with the non-slip 
bottom goes with the whip, as part of 
the equipment. The thin perforated 
blade is said to cut the cream instead’ 
of beating it, thus turning it into 
stiffly whipped cream, in an estimated 
thirty seconds. There is said to be no 

Splash gf waste. 
; It isealso claimed that with the Dun- 


“lap Whip eggs may be whipped in one | 


minute, and smooth mayonnaise mixed 

in four minutes. 4 

' ‘With orders of a dozen at a time, | 
dealers are furnished with an attrac- | 
tive colored display card made if 

three panels. 
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